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We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of  Quests. 

We’ve  included  a prerecorded  audiocassette  with 
this  module.  The  cassette  will  help  you  work 
through  the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 

Whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen. 

Because  there  are  no  response  lines  provided  in  the 
Student  Module  Booklets  of  this  course,  you’ll  need 
a notebook  or  lined  paper  to  respond  to  questions, 
complete  charts,  and  answer  questionnaires. 


It’s  important  to  keep  your  lined  paper  handy  as  you 
work  through  the  material  and  to  keep  your 
responses  together  in  a notebook  or  binder  for 
review  purposes  later.  Read  all  of  the  questions 
carefully,  and  respond  to  them  as  completely  as 
possible.  Then  compare  your  responses  with  the 
ones  supplied  in  the  Appendix. 

You’ll  be  asked  to  keep  some  of  your  personal 
responses  in  a separate  folder  or  booklet — your 
journal.  You  learned  what  a journal  is  and  how  to 
use  it  in  Module  1 . 

Remember  to  read  carefully 
and  work  through  all  of  the 
activities  in  each  section  before 
attempting  the  assignment  for 
that  section.  This  strategy  will 
help  you  to  achieve  better 
success  in  your  studies. 

Take  the  time  to  do  your  best. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


“To  slrioe,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

These  are  the  last  words  in  the  poem  “Ulysses”  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  The  words  are 
spoken  by  an  aging  warrior  king  looking  back  on  his  life  and  his  accomplishments.  He  had  lived 
his  life  in  pursuit  of  noble  quests.  A quest  is  a search  or  pursuit  made  in  order  to  find  or  obtain 
something.  Ulysses’  advice  to  the  next  generation  is  to  never  give  up  on  a quest  until  you 
achieve  what  you  desire.  To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.  Simple  words.  A powerful 
message.  Words  to  live  your  life  by. 


In  this  module,  you’ll  explore  the  quests  of  human  beings — both  real  and  fictitious.  You’ll  also 
look  at  your  own  quests.  What  things  are  important  to  you?  What  do  you  want  to  accomplish  in 
your  lifetime?  What  are  your  quests?  How  will  you  go  about  realizing  them?  Where  will  the 
pursuit  of  your  quests  take  you  in  your  journey  through  life? 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  work  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  four  section  assignments  and  one  final 
module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment 
Section  2 Assignment 
Section  3 Assignment 
Section  4 Assignment 
Final  Module  Assignment 


5 marks 
15  marks 
30  marks 
45  marks 
5 marks 


TOTAL 


100  marks 
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SECTION 


REFLECTING  AND 

■#'  ■ " 1,. 

CONNECTING 


Humans  are  storytellers.  Every  society  that  has  ever  existed  has  told  stories  about  life  and  death, 
good  and  evil,  and  right  and  wrong.  Through  the  retelling  of  stories  about  people  and  events  of 
the  past,  significant  historical,  cultural,  and  religious  information  is  passed  on  to  future 
generations.  Storytelling  connects  the  present  generation  with  generations  that  came  before 
them,  providing  a sense  of  continuity,  a sense  of  belonging,  a sense  of  identity,  and  a sense  of 
purpose. 


Through  listening  to  stories  you  learn  about  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  what  is  acceptable  or 
unacceptable  behaviour,  and  what  is  selfless,  noble,  or  heroic.  You  learn  from  example  how  to 
relate  with  others  and  how  to  live  your  life. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  reflect  on  your  childhood  and  think  about  the  people  who  have  influenced 
you  and  helped  make  you  the  person  you  are  today.  You’ll  read  two  stories  in  which  the 
narrators  reflect  on  their  own  childhood  experiences.  In  these  stories,  the  narrators  explore  the 
way  in  which  people  and  events  from  the  past  have  influenced  their  point  of  view,  and  the  path 
they’ve  taken  in  their  journey  through  life.  You’ll  also  recognize  the  impact  that  the  literature 
you’ve  read  has  had  on  you. 


English  33:  Module  4 


Actiyity  1 : Your  First  Influences 


The  world  is  a classroom  and  everyone  is  both  a teacher  and  a learner. 

You  began  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  world  the  moment  you  were  born.  From  that  time  on, 
people  have  been  helping  you  to  understand  the  world  and  your  place  in  it.  Who  are  the  people 
who  have  guided  you  and  influenced  you? 

1 . Brainstorm  a list  of  all  the  people  who  have  helped  shape  who  you  are  to  this  point  in  your 
life. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


So,  who  do  you  think  had  the  most 
influence  on  your  way  of  seeing 
and  coping  with  the  world? 


My  parents,  I’d  have  to  say.  No  one 
else  has  spent  as  much  time  around 
me  as  they  have.  Even  when  they 
weren’t  purposely  teaching  me 
something  or  talking  to  me,  t stilt 
learned  a lot  of  things  just  by 
watching  them. 


I know  what  you  mean.  I learned  a lot  of 
stuff  about  how  the  world  works  and  how 
to  relate  to  different  people  in  different 
situations  Just  by  watching  and  listening  to 
my  parents.  Tm  still  learning  from  them. 
They’re  good  role  models. 


Gee.  And  I thought  somebody  would 
say  that  I had  a lasting  impact  on  them. 
I’m  a good  role  model,  too.  Really  I am! 


The  people  who  are  the  closest  to  you  and  spend  the  most  time  with  you  are  the  ones  who 
influence  you  the  most. 


Section  1:  Reflecting  and  Connecting 
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Being  a good  role  model  is  an  important  responsibility.  Good 
role  models  pass  on  to  you  the  attitudes  and  values  that  society 
expects  while  at  the  same  time  respecting  your  individuality. 
They  also  stimulate  your  curiosity  and  encourage  you  to  explore 
your  talents  and  interests.  They  are  there  for  you  when  you 
need  them  for  guidance  and  comfort.  Role  models  help  shape 
you.  They  help  you  find  yourself  and  your  place  in  the  world. 
Good  role  models  create  happy,  healthy,  and  confident 
individuals.  Society  should  be  thankful  that  so  many  parents 
and  other  people  are  willing  to  take  on  this  awesome 
responsibility. 


Micha  E.  Lettrich 


J : i 


Role  models  play  an  important  part  in  all  stages  of  your  life.  Because  the  most  dramatic  changes 
in  your  life  occur  when  you’re  a child,  the  role  models  you  have  as  a child  are  the  ones  whose 
influences  will  be  the  most  strongly  felt  when  you’re  an  adult. 

7=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  A — - - 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Spend  a few  moments  thinking  about  your  childhood.  Then  think  about  the  following 
questions: 

• What  memories  come  to  mind? 

• What  is  significant  about  the  events  that  you  remember? 

• Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  events  were  turning  points  in  your  life?  In  other 
words,  did  these  events  affect  the  way  you  view  yourself  and  the  world?  Did  these 
events  change  your  life  in  a significant  way? 

Now  think  about  one  of  the  events  from  your  childhood  that  changed  your  future  and 
helped  make  you  the  person  that  you  are  today.  In  your  journal,  write  about  this  event 
from  your  past.  To  get  your  writing  started,  you  might  want  to  consider  the  following 
questions: 

• What  was  this  event? 

• Was  another  person  involved? 

• How  did  this  event  change  your  life? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  way  your  life  turned  out  as  a result  of  this  event? 
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Glide 

Path 


Now  you’ll  read  a short  story  in  which  the  narrator  tells  of  events  from  her  childhood  that  shaped 
her  personality  and  her  way  of  looking  at  things.  In  Glide  Path,  turn  to  page  33  and  read 
“My  Father  Rescued  a Cat.” 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  B 


In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


What  sort  of  person  is  she? 


The  narrator  tells  about  her  life  from  the  time  she  was  a very 
young  child,  watching  her  father  rescue  a cat,  to  the  present 
time.  In  what  way  did  she  change  from  when  she  was  a small 
child? 


• Does  the  narrator  remind  you  of  anyone  you  know?  Who?  In  what  ways  are  this 
person  and  the  narrator  similar? 


How  did  you  visualize  her  physical  appearance? 


• Who  is  the  narrator? 


response,  consider  the 


Write  a personal  response  to  the  story  you’ve  just  read, 
following  questions: 


The  narrator  says  that  she  and  her  father  remember  different  details  about  the  day  the  father 
rescued  the  cat.  The  father  remembers  climbing  a tree  to  rescue  the  cat,  but  the  narrator  is  sure  it 
was  a telephone  pole.  She  remembers  the  grass  being  damp,  while  he  is  certain  that  it  was  dry. 

2.  Whose  version  of  the  story  do  you  think  is  more  accurate?  Why? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 
Stories  Are  Told  from  a Particular  Point  of  View 
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Section  1:  Reflecting  and  Connecting 


Point  of  view: 

the  position  from 
which  something 
is  observed  or 
considered 


A person’s  point  of  view  affects  the  way  in  which  an  event  is  remembered  or  the  way  in  which  a 
story  is  told.  How  you  recall  or  tell  a story  is  affected  by  how  directly  you  were  involved  in  the 
events  of  the  story,  where  you  were  located  when  the  events  occurred,  what  your  interpretation 
was  of  the  events  as  you  witnessed  them,  and  your  attitude  toward  the  events. 


The  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat”  is  told  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  girl.  It  would  certainly  have  been  told  differently  if 
it  had  been  written  from  the  father’s  point  of  view. 

Had  the  father  been  the  narrator,  the  reader  would  have  learned 
much  more  about  the  father,  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the 
events  that  are  important  to  him.  The  reader  would  have 
learned  about  the  girl  by  seeing  her  through  the  father’s  eyes. 
Instead  of  learning  first-hand  how  the  girl  felt  about  the  events 
in  her  life,  the  reader  would  have  learned  only  what  the  father 
knew  about  his  daughter. 


Point  of  view  clearly  plays  an  important  role  in  the  telling  of  a story,  but  it  also  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  reading  of  a story.  Readers  form  their  opinions  about  the  events  in  a story 
and  the  actions  of  the  people  in  the  story  based  on  their  own  personal  attitudes,  values,  and 
beliefs — the  things  that  determine  a person’s  point  of  view. 


In  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat,”  the  narrator  tells  the  story  from  her  own  (the  first 
person)  point  of  view.  She  tells  the  reader  about  events  that  she  remembers  and  how  she 
interprets  those  events. 


3.  Based  on  the  information  the  narrator  has  provided  in  the  story,  describe  the  father.  You 
may  write  your  response  in  point  form.  Support  your  description  of  the  father  with  details 
and  quotes  from  the  story. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Do  one  or  both  of  the  following  journal  entries. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  C — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


The  narrator  believes  that  she  has  many  things  in  common  with  her  father.  For  example, 
she  states  at  the  bottom  of  page  33  and  the  top  of  page  34  that  like  her  father,  she  doesn’t 
have  to  change  her  views  for  anybody. 

How  much  does  the  narrator  really  have  in  common  with  her  father?  In  what  ways  is  she 
like  her  father? 
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JOURNAL  ENTRY  D = 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Do  you  think  that  the  narrator’s  father  was  a strong  role  model?  Did  he  have  a good 
influence  on  her?  Explain. 

If  you  feel  he  was  not  a good  influence  on  her,  what  do  you  think  he  could  have  done  to 
be  a better  role  model?  Do  you  think  other  people  could  have  helped?  Who?  How? 


4.  From  the  narrator’s  point  of  view,  some  of  her  father’s  ideas  and  behaviours  were  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  she  didn’t  appear  to  be  very  concerned.  From  your  point  of  view,  do  you  think 
people  should  have  expressed  more  concern  about  him  and  for  his  daughter? 


The  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat”  was  written  from  the  first  person  point  of  view — from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  of  the  characters,  the  narrator.  Now  you’ll  get  a chance  to  write  about  the 
situation  in  the  story  from  your  point  of  view. 

5.  Pretend  that  you’re  a new  character  in  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat.”  You  know 
about  the  situation  the  girl  is  in.  You’re  maybe  even  her  friend  or  a neighbour.  You  know 
that  she  stays  home  from  school  and  that  her  father  has  unconventional  views  about  things 
and  sometimes  acts  a bit  odd.  Perhaps  you’ve  witnessed  some  of  his  strange  behaviour 
yourself.  You’re  concerned  about  the  girl.  Write  a letter  either  to  a friend  or  to  an  authority 
expressing  your  concern  about  the  girl’s  situation. 

6.  In  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat,”  the  father  carries  with  him  the  scars  he  received 
while  trying  to  rescue  the  cat.  The  narrator  also  has  scars  received  during  her  childhood. 
What  scars  does  the  narrator  have  and  how  did  she  get  them? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 

In  this  activity,  you  thought  about  how  one’s  point  of  view  affects  the  way  in  which  one 
interprets  events  and  how  one  tells  stories  about  those  events.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  learn 
about  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  a story  can  be  told. 


Section  1:  Reflecting  and  Connecting 
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2:  Narrative  Point  of  View 


Narrator:  the 

person  who  tells 
the  story 

Persona:  a 

character  that  a 
writer  or 
performer 
adopts  to 
present  to  the 
audience 

Protagonist:  the 

main  character 
in  a work  of 
fiction 


Narrative  point 
of  view:  the 
viewpoint  or 
perspective  from 
which  a story  is 
told 


The  teller  of  a story  is  called  the  narrator. 
Sometimes  it’s  safe  to  assume  that  the  writer  is 
also  the  narrator,  but  this  is  not  an 

assumption  you  should 
automatically  make. 
Often  a writer  will 
adopt  a persona  and 
tell  the  story  from  that 

person’s  point  of  view.  In  this  case,  what  the 
narrator  says  may  be  very  different  from  what  the  writer 
believes  and  wants  to  convey  to  the  reader. 

When  a writer  sits  down  to  write  a story,  he  or  she  must 
consciously  decide  who  the  narrator  will  be.  Will  it  be  the  main 
character  (or  protagonist),  a minor  character,  or  some  unknown 
external  observer  who  can  only  report  what  can  be  observed?  Or  will 
it  be  an  omniscient  (all-knowing)  observer  who  can  see  right  into  the  minds  of  any  or  all  of  the 
characters  in  the  story? 


Such  decisions  are  important.  Writers  must  ask  themselves 
questions  like  how  much  they  want  their  readers  to  know, 
when  they  want  this  information  revealed,  and  how  much 
inferring  they  want  their  readers  to  do.  To  use  a simple 
example,  a writer  of  a murder  mystery  would  be  unlikely  to 
have  an  omniscient  narrator,  because  this  narrator  would 
know  who  the  murderer  was  right  from  the  beginning. 
Mystery-story  writers  usually  have  narrators  more  limited  in 
what  they  know. 


The  perspective  from  which  a story  is  told  is  called  its 
narrative  point  of  view.  The  chart  that  follows  lists  four 
narrative  points  of  view  available  to  story  writers. 


Examine  the  chart;  then  read  the  information  about  the  four  narrative  points  of  view  that  follows 
it. 


Narrative  Point  of  View 

Omniscient 

Limited  Omniscient 

First  Person 

Objective 

• major  character 

• minor  character 

• major  character 

• minor  character 
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Omniscient 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of  narration 
in  which  the 
reader  is  told  by 
the  narrator 
everything  that 
the  characters 
say,  do,  think, 
and  feel 


Limited- 
omniscient  point 
of  view:  a type 
of  narration  in 
which  the  reader 
is  told  by  the 
narrator 
everything  that 
one  of  the 
characters  says, 
does,  thinks,  and 
feels 


The  Omniscient  Point  of  View 

When  a story  is  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  it’s  told  by  an  all-knowing  narrator  who 
can  see  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  any  character.  Such  a narrator  can  tell  readers  anything 
characters  say,  do,  think,  or  feel.  Here’s  an  example  of  a passage  written  from  the  omniscient 
viewpoint. 


As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty 
road,  Manuel  began  to  realize 
the  hopelessness  of  his 
situation.  What  could  he  do? 
The  money  was  lost  and  he  had 
been  responsible  for  it.  He  felt 
hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  defeated. 
Miriam,  walking  at  his  side, 
understood  how  her  companion 
felt,  but,  though  just  as  tired, 
hot,  and  thirsty  as  Manuel,  she 
felt  an  inner  peace. 


Note  that  omniscient  narrators,  because  they  stand  outside  the  stories  they  tell,  always  speak  in 
the  third  person — using  the  pronouns  he,  she,  and  they. 


The  Limited-Omniscient  Point  of  View 

A narrator  adopting  the  limited-omniscient  point  of  view  also  stands  outside  the  story  and  also 
speaks  in  the  third  person.  But  the  limited-omniscient  narrator  can  see  into  the  mind  of  only  one 
character,  describing  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  that  person.  Sometimes  this  person  is  the 
major  character  in  a story;  sometimes  it’s  a minor  character. 

1 . Look  back  at  the  sample  passage  used  to  demonstrate  the  omniscient  viewpoint.  Rewrite  the 
passage  twice,  using  the  limited-omniscient  perspective.  The  first  time  write  it  as  though 
you,  the  narrator,  can  see  only  into  the  mind  of  Manuel,  the  protagonist.  The  second  time 
assume  that  you  can  see  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Miriam,  a minor  character. 

Compare  your  passages  with  the  ones  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 
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First-person 
point  of  view:  a 

type  of 
narration  in 
which  a 
character  tells 
his  or  her  own 
story  using  the 
words  I and  we 


The  First-Person  Point  of  View 


A first-person  point  of  view  is  the  perspective  of  a character  within  a 
story,  who  is  describing  events  from  his  or  her  vantage  point.  Again, 
sometimes  such  a narrator  is  a major  character,  sometimes  a minor  one. 
Of  course,  like  real  human  beings,  first-person  narrators  have  access  only 
to  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  can  convey  what  others  are 
thinking  and  feeling  only  by  the  following  methods: 


• presenting  dialogue  (what  characters 
say) 

• relating  actions  (what  characters  do) 

• giving  their  own  impressions  of  what’s 
going  on  inside  other  characters’  minds 

2.  Keeping  these  methods  in  mind,  rewrite 
the  sample  passage  about  Manuel  and 
Miriam,  this  time  in  the  first  person  as 
though  you’re  either  Manuel  (major 
character)  or  Miriam  (minor  character). 


Compare  your  passage  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 ; Activity  2. 


At  the  beginning  of  this  activity,  we 
were  told  that  writers  and  narrators 
can’t  always  be  identified  as  one  and 
the  same.  I guess  this  is  most  true 
with  first-person  narration  isn’t  it? 


Exactly.  Because  the  narrator,  in  such  a 
situation,  is  a character  from  the  story, 
he  or  she  will  have  a separate  personality 
from  the  writer’s  and  will  often  see  things 
differently.  The  narrator,  for  instance, 
may  be  someone  with  a very  limited 
understanding  of  what’s  going  on. 
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Or  maybe  the  narrator  is  Just  someone 
blinded  by  greed  or  hatred  and  can’t 
see  things  as  they  really  are. 


Excellent.  And  when  something  like  this  happens,  it’s  up  to  the 
reader  to  interpret,  make  inferences,  and  see  what  the  writer 
really  has  to  say  about  the  topic  of  the  story.  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  wrote  all  his  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  from  the  first-person 
perspective  of  a minor  character  (Dr.  Watson)  who  was  very 
limited  in  his  understanding  of— though  not  in  his  admiration 
for — Holmes’s  mystery-solving  abilities. 

\ J 


Unreliable 
narrator:  a 

narrator  whose 
observations 
cannot  be 
trusted 


A narrator  whom  readers  can’t  trust  to  give  them  an  accurate  or 
unbiased  account  of  what’s  going  on  in  a story  is  sometimes  called 
an  unreliable  narrator.  In  the  film  Forrest  Gump,  starring  Tom 
Hanks,  the  protagonist  and  narrator,  Forrest  Gump  is  an  unreliable 
narrator.  Gump  has  a limited  understanding  of  the  events  that  he  is 
narrating. 


Objective  point 
of  view:  a 
third-person 
type  of  narration 
in  which  the 
narrator  simply 
records  sights 
and  sounds 
much  as  a 
camera  and 
microphone 
might  do 


The  Objective  Point  of  View 

Finally,  writers  can  adopt  an  objective  point  of  view.  Using  this  perspective,  narrators  again 
remove  themselves  from  the  story  and  relate  events  in  the  third  person,  but  they  don’t  have 
access  to  the  thoughts  or  feelings  of  any  characters.  All  they  can  do  is  relate  events  and  describe 
what  any  outside  observer  might  notice — for  example,  characters’  facial  expressions  and  tones 
of  voice. 

3.  For  the  last  time,  rewrite  the  passage  about  Manuel  and  Miriam,  this  time  as  though  you 
were  an  objective  narrator. 
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4.  Construct  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  For  each  narrative  point  of  view  listed,  suggest  at 
least  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  that  story  writers  would  gain  in  using  it.  The  chart 
has  been  started  for  you. 


In  the  Extra 
Help,  there  are 
examples  of 
each  of  the 
narrative  points 
of  view.  You 
may  want  to 
study  these 
examples  before 
completing  the 
chart  in 
question  4. 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

cait  &/voose. 

Limited-Omniscient 

Major  Character 

Limited-Omniscient 

Minor  Character 

First  Person 

Major  Character 

First  Person 

Minor  Character 

First  Person 

Unreliable  Narrator 

Objective 

5.  Which  narrative  point  of  view  is  used  in  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 
■p=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  E -..-.i— _ - 

In  your  journal  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  a.  Write  a draft  of  page  one  of  an  original  short  story,  establishing  a plausible  fictional 

world  and  a narrative  point  of  view. 

b.  Briefly  explain  why  you’ve  established  the  point  of  view  you’ve  chosen. 

2.  a.  Consider  any  one  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course  or  elsewhere.  Now 

imagine  a change  in  the  story’s  narrative  point  of  view.  Explain  your  idea  and  tell 
what  might  be  gained  and  lost  in  your  version. 

b.  Now  write  a draft  of  page  one  of  your  revised  story. 
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Activity  3:  Literary  influences 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


In  Activity  1 , you  had  a chance  to 
reflect  on  the  people  who  influenced 
how  you  view  the  world  and  your  place 
in  it — the  people  who  left  their  mark  on 
your  life.  The  people  with  whom  you 
had  the  most  contact  during  your 
formative  years,  such  as  parents  and 
other  primary  caregivers,  influenced 
you  the  most.  Other  people,  however, 
may  also  have  had  a significant  impact 
on  you,  and  you  brainstormed  a list  of 
these  people. 

For  many  people,  television  has  been — 
and  continues  to  be — a significant 
influence.  For  other  people  it  might  be 
the  radio.  For  others,  literature 
challenges  their  attitudes  and 
assumptions,  and  provides  insights  and 
experiences  that  allow  them  to  see  the 
world  in  new  and  fascinating  ways. 

You  experience  literature  on  a daily 
basis.  Think  about  the  literature  that 
you  experienced  in  just  the  last  week. 
Think  about  the  following  questions: 


• Are  you  currently  reading  a novel? 

• Did  you  attend  a live  performance  of  a play  at  the  theatre? 

• Did  you  watch  a movie  recently? 

• Did  you  watch  a mystery  or  drama  program  on  TV? 

• Do  you  like  to  read  poetry  or  listen  to  the  lyrics  of  a certain  song  on  the  radio? 

• Did  you  get  interested  in  the  short  story  in  the  magazine  you  were  looking  at  the  other 
day? 


If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  previous  questions,  then  literature  has  been  a part  of  your  life 
in  the  last  week. 

As  you  established  in  Module  1 , people  read  literature  (or  watch  literature  that  is  performed  or 
that  has  been  made  into  films  and  TV  shows)  to  be  entertained  or  in  order  to  get  a better 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  life  in  general.  Works  of  literature  often  contain  themes  and 
values  for  readers  to  explore. 
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Themes  and  Values 


Theme:  the 
central  idea  or 
insight  about  life 
that  emerges 
from  a work  of 
fiction 


Oh  no!  Theme!  I always 
have  an  awful  time  trying 
to  figure  out  a story’s  theme. 


Don’t  worry,  you’re  not  alone. 
Many  students  have  difficulty 
stating  the  themes  of  stories, 
even  when  they  feel  confident 
that  they’ve  understood 
what  the  story  was  all  about. 


What  Is  Theme? 

The  theme  of  a work  of  fiction  is  its  central  idea  or  the  insight  about  life  that  it  offers.  As  you 
know,  people  communicate  for  various  purposes.  Similarly,  authors  write  stories  for  various 
purposes.  While  all  works  of  fiction  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  the  reader,  many 
are  also  written  for  another  purpose — to  inform  the  reader  about  some  aspect  of  human  nature  or 
to  provide  some  insight  about  life.  A work  of  fiction  has  a theme  if  the  writer  has  tried  to  reveal 
some  truth  about  life. 


So,  that  means  not  all  works 
of  fiction  have  a theme.  Am 
I right,  Mr.  LaBerge? 


You’re  absolutely  right,  Suzanne. 
Some  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays 
are  written  only  to  entertain.  They  are 
written  to  amuse  or  terrify  their 
audiences  or  to  keep  them  on  the 
edge  of  their  seats  with  suspense. 
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Okay,  so  let’s  say  you  read  a 
work  of  fiction  that  says 
something  to  the  reader  about 
life.  How  do  you  go  about 
expressing  its  theme? 


Good  question.  Themes  can  generally  be  stated  in 
different  ways.  Sometimes  it  may  be  possible  to  sum  up 
a story’s  theme  in  a sentence;  but  more  often,  you’ll 
need  several  sentences.  The  following  information  will 
help  you  understand  theme  better  and  will  show  you 
how  to  express  the  theme  of  a work  of  fiction. 


Complexity  of  Themes 

A rich  story  can  have  different  interpretations;  some  stories  have  kept  scholars  busy  for  centuries 
arguing  over  their  meanings.  Such  works  of  literature  are  like  good,  productive  mines:  the 
deeper  you  dig,  the  more  layers  you  encounter.  The  process  of  uncovering  them  makes  readers 
think  about  life.  Even  if  you  reject  a story’s  theme,  if  it  has  forced  you  to  think,  it’s  been  of 
great  value. 


Don’t  think,  however,  that  because  stories  can  be  open  to  a variety  of  formulations  of  themes, 
any  statement  of  theme  is  acceptable.  If  you  present  a theme  for  a story,  you  must  be  able  to 
defend  it  by  referring  to  the  story  itself.  If  you  can’t  provide  evidence,  you  must  reject  your 
interpretation  of  its  theme.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a theme  stated  explicitly  somewhere  in  a 
story;  perhaps  one  of  the  characters  will  express  precisely  the  idea  the  writer  hoped  to  convey. 
More  often,  though,  a theme  is  only  implied,  and  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  infer  it  from  the 
other  elements  in  the  story. 


/ wonder  what 
( message  about  life 
the  author  of  this  story 
wants  me  to  think 
about. 


Does  this  v - -., 
story  even  have  a 
theme?  Does  it  reveal 
an  insight  about  life  ? J 
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Principles  for  Expressing  Theme 

Although  there  is  no  magic  formula  for  expressing  the  theme  of  a work  of  literature,  the 
following  principles  may  help  you.  Study  them  carefully. 

Theme  as  a Generalization  About  Life 

Many  works  of  fiction  convey  themes  or  messages  about  life.  Try  to  determine  what  this 
message  is  by  observing  the  elements  of  the  story  (character,  events,  setting,  and  so  on).  Then 
formulate  a simple,  general  statement  about  the  story’s  theme.  Don’t  use  the  names  of  the 
story’s  characters  in  your  theme  statement,  and  don’t  summarize  the  plot. 


Because  few  stories  have  themes 
that  can  be  expressed  as  universal 
generalizations,  you  should  avoid 
terms  like  all,  every,  and  always. 
Substitute  terms  like  some, 
sometimes,  and  seldom. 


Theme  Versus  Subject 


Cliches: 

over-used 
phrases;  once 
colourful 
expressions  that 
have  lost  their 
meaning  through 
overuse 


Sometimes  people  use  the  word  theme  incorrectly  to  mean 
subject,  as  when  they  speak  of  someone  writing  on  the 
theme  of  love  or  the  theme  of  war. 

You  should  avoid  expressing  the  theme  of  a story  in 
this  way.  Rather,  the  theme  of  a story  must  say 
something  about  a subject,  and  should  be  expressed 
in  a statement.  Loneliness,  for  instance,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a story,  but  the  theme  might  be  that 
loneliness  can  be  particularly  devastating  when  it 
afflicts  the  aged.  A good  idea,  when  you’re  trying  to 
express  a story’s  theme,  is  always  to  begin  by  saying,  “The 
theme  is  that.  . . .”  This  will  force  you  into  expressing  an 
idea,  not  a subject. 


The  Language  of  Statements  About  Theme 


Try  to  express  the  theme  of  a selection  in  your  own  words,  and  avoid  using  cliches  or  familiar 
sayings  even  though  these  may  seem  to  express  the  generalization  in  the  story.  In  fact,  relying 
on  ready-made  cliches  will  probably  cause  you  to  trivialize  the  real  meaning  of  the  story.  Old 
cliches  hinder  fresh  perceptions. 
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Formulating  Themes:  A Bit  of  Practice 


If  all  this  information  seems  overwhelming,  probably  what  you  need  is  a bit  of  practice  in 
determining  and  expressing  themes  in  short  stories.  The  simplest  way  to  get  this  practice  is  to 
think  back  to  stories  with  which  you’re  already  familiar. 


1.  Think  back  to  the  story  “Flowers  for  Weddings  and 
Funerals,”  or,  if  you  don’t  remember  it  well  enough, 
reread  it  (it’s  on  page  39  of  Glide  Path).  Ask  yourself 
what  central  idea  the  writer,  Sandra  Birdsell,  was 
conveying  to  the  reader  in  this  story.  Express  this  idea  in 
a statement  of  theme  using  one  or  more  sentences.  To 
ensure  that  you’re  on  track,  compare  your  statement  with 
the  one  suggested  in  the  Appendix  before  going  on;  but  be 
sure  not  to  glance  at  the  suggested  statements  of  theme  for 
questions  2,  3,  and  4! 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 

2.  Now  think  back  to,  or  reread,  “Marriage  Is  a Private 
Affair”  (on  page  85  of  Glide  Path)  and  come  up  with  a 
statement  of  theme  for  this  story. 


3.  This  time  try  to  express  the  theme  of  “Paradise  Cafe”  (on  page  26  of  Glide  Path). 


4.  Express  the  theme  of  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat”  (on  page  33  of  Glide  Path). 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  F ===============^^== 

In  your  journal  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  Asa  reader,  you  don’t  have  to  agree  with  the  themes  expressed  in  works  of  fiction. 
Select  one  of  the  four  stories  you  dealt  with  in  questions  1,  2,  3,  and  4 and  express 
your  own  views  about  the  theme  of  that  story  as  you  interpret  it.  Are  you  in  total 
agreement?  Are  you  in  total  disagreement?  Or  do  you,  perhaps,  think  the  theme  is 
valid  only  in  part? 

2.  Think  of  an  insight  into  life  that  you’ve  acquired  in  the  not-too-distant  past.  Write 
the  outline  of  a short  story  that  would  illustrate  that  insight  and  bring  it  to  life  for 
your  readers.  If  you  feel  so  inclined,  go  ahead  and  write  the  story  itself — or  perhaps 
only  the  first  page  or  two. 
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So  when  a writer  of  fiction 
sets  to  work,  it’s  just  to 
convey  an  insight  about  life? 


Hot  at  all.  In  fact,  I think  it’s  safe  to 
say  that  few  writers  of  fiction  write 
principally  to  illustrate  a theme.  It’s 
the  story  that  comes  first;  writers 
are,  after  all,  storytellers.  But  that 
begs  the  question,  what  is  it  about  a 
story  that  first  inspired  someone  to 
write  it?  And  when  you  try  to 
answer  that  question,  you  start 
thinking  about  theme. 

\ J 


Values 


Honesty 


Equality 

Conf ormi 


I 1 4 Security 

ImeqpiTij  ' 

s.,,  OBEDIENCE 

/.  Co4fUfuimeHi 

Justice 


Themes  in  works  of  fiction  often  centre  around  values.  Values  are  beliefs  according  to  which 
people  tend  to  direct  their  lives.  Conflicts  in  many  works  of  fiction  involve  struggles  between 
people  holding  different  values — or  between  conflicting  values  held  by  one  protagonist. 
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Values  are  often  related  to  particular  cultures  and  subcultures;  what’s 
important  in  one  society  isn’t  necessarily  important  in  another.  And 
even  within  one  society,  values  may  vary  according  to  ethnic, 
socioeconomic,  or  age  groups.  The  values  that  one  group  in  society 
deems  important  may  differ  from  those  of  another  group.  Young 
people,  in  particular,  face  a bewildering  array  of  conflicting  values, 
each  promoted  by  various  segments  of  society.  The  values 
exhibited  by  a teen’s  peer  group  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  values 
expressed  in  the  home  or  the  school.  Values  also  relate  to  a 
person’s  individual  tastes.  What  one  person  values,  another  may 
not. 


All  elements  in  a culture  influence  what  its  members  learn  to  value. 

Values  develop  over  a long  period  of  time.  They’re  the  end 

product  of  all  of  a person’s  experiences.  People  constantly  reassess  and  redefine  their  values  as 
their  knowledge  and  experience  widen.  Sometimes  this  process  is  conscious;  sometimes  it’s 
subconscious. 


Because  values  are  learned,  even  characters  in  fiction  can  serve  as  models.  Through  literature, 
people  can  share  the  experiences  of  many  individuals.  The  readers  can  empathize  with 
characters  quite  different  from  themselves.  Readers  can  suspend  their  own  values  and  look  at 
life  through  someone  else’s  eyes.  Often  this  experience  will  increase  a person’s  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  others,  especially  as  the  reader  is  often  shown  the  reasons  why  characters  hold 
the  values  they  do.  Literature  offers  readers  many  opportunities  to  examine  and  refine  their 
values  on  their  journey  to  becoming  better  human  beings. 

While  many  short  stories  deal  with  value  issues,  they  never  tell  readers  which  values  they  should 
adopt.  Rather,  they  illustrate  a conflict  of  values  or  portray  a value-laden  situation  that  will 
make  readers  think  about  the  issues  and  perhaps  reassess  their  own  values.  To  determine  the 
values  held  by  the  characters  in  a story,  readers  must  make  inferences.  Values,  like  other  aspects 
of  personality,  may  be  judged  from  what  characters  say  and  do,  from  their  thoughts,  and  from 
how  they  interact  with  other  characters  in  the  story.  Of  course,  readers  should  also  be  able  to 
infer  at  least  some  of  the  values  held  by  the  writers  of  stories  they  read.  Remember,  the  values 
of  the  writer  may  be  very  different  from  the  values  of  the  characters. 


F Glide  W 
Path  ; 

5. 

What  are  some  of  the  values  held  by  Nnaemeka  and  his  father  that  you  were  able  to  infer  by 
reading  “Marriage  Is  a Private  Affair”  on  page  85  of  Glide  Path! 

Values  Held  by  Nnaemeka 

Values  Held  by  Nnaemeka’s  Father 
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6.  Individual  readers  respond  to  what  they  read  differently  because  they  are,  of  course,  all 
unique.  Part  of  their  uniqueness  is  due  to  the  values  they  hold.  Suggest  ways  in  which 
readers’  personal  and  cultural  values  could  influence  their  response  to  the  story  “Marriage 
is  a Private  Affair.” 

7.  Suggest  one  or  more  values  held  by  the  writer  of  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat.” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  3. 
■p=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  G 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Books  and  stories  can  change  people’s  lives.  Have  you  ever  read 
a work  of  fiction  that  changed  your  life — perhaps  by  causing  you 
to  reassess  one  or  more  of  your  values?  If  so,  identify  the  work  of 
fiction  and  describe  how  it  got  you  thinking.  What  was  the 
result? 


In  this  activity,  you  learned  more  about  how  literature  can  open  your  eyes,  introduce  you  to  new 
ideas,  and  make  you  ask  questions.  What  you  discover  through  literature  and  how  you  react  to  it 
could  change  the  way  you  think  about  some  aspects  of  your  life.  The  literature  that  you  read  could 
change  the  way  you  do  things  in  the  future.  It  might  in  some  small  way  change  who  you  are. 


Activity  4:  Lessons  Learned 


So  far  in  this  section,  you  considered  the  people  and  the 
literature  that  may  have  influenced  your  life  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  this  activity,  you’ll  reflect  on  the  lessons  you’ve 
learned  from  those  who  have  touched  your  life  in  a significant 
way. 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  might  have  learned  the 
things  that  shaped  your  life.  You’ve  probably  learned  things 
from  what  you’ve  witnessed  others  say  or  do,  either  in  person  or 
on  TV.  You’ve  learned  a great  deal  from  what  various  people 
have  shown  or  taught  you  both  in  school  and  outside  of  school. 
As  well,  you’ve  probably  learned  far  more  than  you  realize 
from  the  literature  you’ve  read  since  you  were  a child. 
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In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


What  stories,  novels,  poems,  or  plays  have  influenced  you?  In  what  way?  What  were 
some  of  the  messages  that  came  through?  Do  you  agree  with  the  messages? 


Now  that  you’ve  thought  about  some  of  the  literature  that  had  an  impact  on  you,  think  about  the 
people  in  the  stories  that  you’ve  read. 

1 . What  are  the  quests  of  the  characters  you  read  about?  What  do  they  seek?  Knowledge? 
Respect?  Wealth?  Happiness?  Love?  Or  something  else? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 

The  Messages  in  Literature 

Be  a Critical  Reader  or  Viewer 

In  every  form  of  communication,  a message  is  being  conveyed  from  the  communicator  to  the 
audience.  Literature  is  a form  of  communication.  The  writer  of  a work  of  fictional  literature  not 
only  tells  a story,  but  through  the  story  the  writer  also  communicates  messages  about  a variety  of 
subjects.  The  audience  will  be  exposed  to  ideas,  opinions,  and  attitudes  that  reflect  the  writer’s 
point  of  view  about  various  subjects.  It  is  up  to  the  audience  to  decide  how  relevant  these 
messages  are.  The  audience  should  always  ask  questions  similar  to  the  following  ones: 


• What  is  the  message  being  communicated? 

• Is  the  message  accurate? 

• Do  I agree  with  the  writer’s  point  of  view? 

• What  does  my  reaction  to  the  message  say  about  me? 

• How  does  this  knowledge  affect  the  way  I see  the  world? 


Mr.  LaBerge:  What  sorts  of  messages  have  been  given  to  you  by  the  literature  you’ve  read  in 
the  past? 

Suzanne:  A lot  of  literature  has  positive  messages,  such  as  set  a purpose,  be  determined, 

work  hard,  be  patient,  and  you’ll  succeed. 

Paul:  Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Raza:  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.  Treat  people  with  respect 

and  kindness  and  people  will  treat  you  the  same  way. 


Section  1:  Reflecting  and  Connecting 
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Stereotype:  any 
commonly  held, 
exaggerated  and 
simplified  idea 
or  judgement  of 
a person,  group, 
rai  r,  or  issue 


Krista:  Be  loyal  and  trustworthy.  Don’t  compromise  your  ideals  and  principles. 


Armin:  Believe  in  something.  Believe  in  yourself.  Believe  in  humanity. 

Paul:  I’ve  read  all  sorts  of  literature  and  watched  plays,  movies,  and  TV  shows  that 

show  that  people  who  respect  and  care  about  others,  who  are  basically  honest 
and  well  meaning,  and  are  determined  and  willing  to  work  hard,  generally  achieve 
their  goals  and  do  so  without  hurting  others. 

Suzanne:  Yeah.  And  those  who  are  selfish,  greedy,  power-hungry,  uncaring,  evil,  dishonest, 

or  cowardly  often  fail  to  get  what  they  want  and  wind  up  getting  hurt  or  hurting 
others.  The  message  is  that  you  don’t  want  to  be  like  them  and  you  don’t  want  to 
hang  around  with  people  like  that  either. 


Mr.  LaBerge:  Are  there  any  offensive  messages  that  come  across  in  some  of  the  literature  that 
you’ve  experienced? 


Maria:  I guess  it  depends  on  your  own  definition  of  what’s  offensive.  Some  of  the 

messages  that  are  contained  in  some  fairy  tales,  for  example,  are  offensive  to  me. 


Mr.  LaBerge:  Can  you  share  a few  examples  with  us? 


Maria:  Well,  let’s  see.  Okay,  I think  that  some  of  the  offensive  messages  involve 

stereotypes.  For  example,  in  a lot  of  fairy  tales  and  other  stories,  men  are 
portrayed  as  heroes,  while  women  are  shown  as  weak,  dependent,  in  need  of 
heroic  men  to  come  to  their  rescue.  Men  are  brave  and  adventurous  while  women 
are  usually  portrayed  as  either  quiet  domestic  types,  or  scheming  wives,  evil 
stepmothers,  or  witches. 
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Stereotyping  will  Mr.  LaBerge:  You  have  a point  there.  Any  other  examples  of  negative  stereotypes  in 
be  discussed  literature? 


further  in 

Module  5, 

Section  3:  Armin: 

Activity  2. 

In  some  stories,  people  who  are  unattractive  are  portrayed  negatively.  They  are 
sometimes  shown  to  be  evil  or  less  intelligent.  The  heroes  are  always  tall, 
attractive,  and  intelligent. 

Raza: 

In  many  fairy  tales  that  I’ve  come  across,  white  is  good  and  black  is  evil.  The 
good  knight  has  white  or  silver  armour  and  is  mounted  on  a white  horse,  while 
the  evil  knight  has  black  armour  and  rides  a black  horse.  In  many  old  westerns 
the  good  white-hatted  hero  rides  off  into  the  sunset  on  a white  horse  after 
having  beaten  the  bad  black-hatted  villain  with  the  black  horse. 

Suzanne: 

Sure.  And  what  could  be  more  wholesome  than  a young  maiden  with  a name 
like  Snow  White,  whose  name  matches  her  complexion?  I’ve  seen  quite  a few 
films  and  read  literature  that  showed  white-skinned  people  favourably,  while 
people  of  other  skin  colours  were  shown  in  an  unflattering  way. 

Krista: 

Another  thing  1 don’t  like  all  that  much  about  fairy  tales  is  that  they  promote  an 
elitist  attitude.  Readers  are  supposed  to  admire  the  power,  authority,  and 
glamour  of  royalty  and  nobility.  Princes  marry  princesses.  Commoners  need 
not  apply — except  in  a few  stories  like  Cinderella,  where  a prince  falls  in  love 
with  a non-royal.  The  common  people  hardly  get  mentioned  at  all,  unless 
they’re  evil-doers  out  to  prevent  the  prince  from  saving  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  Wow!  I had  no  idea  there  was  this  great  pent-up  hostility  toward  the  fairy  tale! 


Maria: 

Don’t  get  us  wrong.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  fairy  tales.  We  all  enjoyed  them 
as  kids,  and  some  of  them  are  really  quite  good,  with  positive  messages  about 
all  sorts  of  things.  But  most  of  them  were  written  a long  time  ago.  Times  have 
changed  and  society  has  changed.  Some  of  the  messages  are  out-of-date  or 
are  offensive  to  some  people. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  Are  you  suggesting  we  rewrite  some  of  the  fairy  tales  to  make  them  more 
relevant  to  today’s  readers? 


Raza: 

1 don’t  know.  I’ve  read  some  of  the  politically  correct  rewrites  of  classic  fairy 
tales.  Pretty  lame  stuff.  I’d  never  pay  money  for  it.  Maybe  it’s  better  to  just  be 
more  aware  of  the  historical  and  social  context  in  which  they  were  written. 

Suzanne: 

In  other  words,  don’t  accept  the  messages  in  a work  of  literature  without  first 
considering  what  the  messages  say  to  us.  Be  a critical  reader.  Think  things 
over  and  decide  for  yourself  if  you  agree  with  what  you’ve  read. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  Terrific  idea.  Be  a critical  reader.  That  has  a good  sound  to  it.  I might  just  use 
that  line  in  a future  module.  May  I? 


Suzanne: 

Sure.  Fine  with  me.  I’ll  have  my  agent  call  you  and  you  two  can  discuss  the 
copyright  legalities,  licensing  fees,  and  all  that  stuff. 

Section  1:  Reflecting  and  Connecting 
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Coping  with  Peer  Pressure 


One  of  the  lessons  everyone  learns  is  how  to  deal  with  peer 
pressure.  Some  people  learn  to  be  strong  and  ignore  the 
criticism  of  others;  they  learn  to  do  what  suits  themselves. 
Others  learn  that  there  is  often  a heavy  price  to  pay  when  you 
try  to  be  different;  they  learn  it  is  best  to  conform  to  the 
expectations  of  their  peers. 

Do  you  remember  being  in  a situation  in  which  you  were 
worried  that  your  peers  would  make  fun  of  you?  Do  you 
remember  a time  when  you  had  to  wear  something  to  school 
that  you  didn’t  want  to  wear  because  it  made  you  look 
different?  If  so,  you’ll  be  able  to  identify  with  Roger  in  the 
story  “Golden  Pants”  on  page  5 of  Glide  Path.  Read  the  story 
now  and  compare  his  experiences  with  those  in  your  own 
memory. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  I = 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Write  a personal  response  to  the  story  “Golden  Pants.”  In  your  response,  consider  the 
following  questions  if  they  apply  to  you: 


• Did  you  have  a similar  experience? 

• Describe  the  situation  that  you  were  in. 

• How  did  you  feel? 

• How  did  the  situation  end? 

• What  did  you  leam  from  the  experience? 


2.  Who  is  the  narrator  of  the  story  “Golden  Pants”? 

3.  a.  What  narrative  point  of  view  is  used  to  tell  this  story? 

b.  Why  is  this  narrative  point  of  view  appropriate  for  this 
story? 

4.  Why  did  Roger’s  mother  decide  to  sew  clothes  for  him? 

5.  Roger’s  mother  never  really  mastered  the  craft  of  sewing. 
How  did  she  feel  about  her  abilities? 
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6.  Roger  wrote  that  his  friends  always  laughed  at  him 
whenever  he  wore  something  new  that  his  mother  had 
sewn  for  him.  He  had  learned  to  live  with  their  ridicule. 

Why  then  did  he  react  so  strongly  against  wearing  the 
golden  pants  that  his  mother  had  sewn  for  him? 

7.  They  were  heavy  and  hot  and  the  colour  was  awful.  But 
there  was  one  quality  that  made  the  golden  pants  quite 
remarkable.  What  was  this  quality  and  how  did  Roger 
discover  it? 

8.  Roger  thought  that  wearing  the  golden  pants  to  school 
would  ostracize  him.  He  believed  that  none  of  his 
classmates  would  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him. 

What  happened  instead?  Why? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 

JOURNAL  ENTRY  J 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


In  the  story  “Golden  Pants,”  Roger  is  punished  for 
something  he  didn’t  do.  What  is  your  point  of  view  on 
corporal  punishment  in  schools?  Do  you  think  that 
corporal  punishment  works?  Does  it  prevent 
inappropriate  behaviour  from  happening  in  the  future? 
Or  is  it  an  outdated,  ineffective  punishment  that  just 
creates  resentment  and  promotes  violence  as  a way  to 
solve  problems? 


Consider  the  last  statement  in  the  story  “Golden  Pants”: 

“Since  that  day  I have  always  been  sure  of  myself,  and  at  the  most  trying  moments  in  my 
life  I tell  myself  that  I have  still  got  on  a pair  of  golden  pants.” 

9.  What  have  the  golden  pants  come  to  symbolize  for  Roger? 

10.  In  what  way  have  the  golden  pants  influenced  Roger’s  life? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  4. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

Theme  Statements 


Mr.  LaBerge,  I still  don’t  feel  very  confident 
about  expressing  themes  of  stories.  I 
know  if  a story’s  talking  about  love,  hate, 
growing  up,  aging,  loneliness,  or  whatever; 
but  just  what  it’s  saying  about  the  topic  is 
often  hard  to  pinpoint. 


And  that’s  because  it’s  often  something  very 
complex  that  really  can’t  be  adequately 
summarized  in  a sentence  or  two.  But  the 
very  process  of  trying  can  bring  you  closer 
to  understanding  a story’s  theme.  Perhaps 
the  following  discussion  will  help. 


When  you  start  trying  to  work  out  the  theme  of  a story,  ask  yourself  what  the  writer’s  purpose 
was  in  writing  the  work.  Just  what  was  the  writer  trying  to  say  to  readers?  Then  try  to  express 
this  idea  in  a sentence  or  two  (in  more  complex  stories  a paragraph  or  two  may  be  needed). 


Of  course  what  you  write  will  likely  seem  awfully  sketchy  and  sterile  when  compared  to  the 
story  itself;  it’s  the  richness  of  the  story  that  breathes  life  into  the  theme.  But  the  process  of 
searching  for  a theme  and  formulating  it  in  a statement  will  get  you  thinking  about  the  story  in 
ways  that  you  might  not  otherwise  have  attempted.  Your  formulation,  dry  as  it  may  seem, 
should  increase  your  insight  into  the  story. 


Remember  that  some  stories  are  written  chiefly  to  entertain,  while  other  works  of  fiction  intend 
to  both  entertain  and  offer  some  insight  into  human  nature  or  society.  Such  works  of  fiction 
should  get  you  thinking  about  life  in  a way  that  likely  hadn’t  occurred  to  you  before.  That 
doesn’t  mean  you  have  to  accept  such  a story’s  theme,  but  you  should  think  about  it  seriously. 
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Here  are  some  points  to  remember  when  you’re  trying  to  formulate  the  theme  of  a story  for  an 
assignment  in  an  English  class. 


Moral:  the 

lesson  about 
right  and  wrong 
that  a story 
teaches 


1.  What  follows  is  a series  of  flawed  statements  of  theme.  Tell  what’s  wrong  with  each;  then 
rewrite  each  one  correctly. 

a.  Too  much  freedom  is  always  a bad  thing. 

b.  Maria  learns  that  love  can  be  very  painful. 

c.  Might  makes  right. 

d.  Innocence  versus  maturity. 

e.  You  shouldn’t  judge  people  until  you’ve  experienced  life  from  their  point  of  view. 

f.  Don’t  judge  a book  by  its  cover. 

g.  Young  people  always  look  at  life  differently  from  older  people. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 
Narrative  Techniques 

When  an  author  begins  to  write  a piece  of  fiction,  one  of  the  decisions  to  be  made  is  how  the 
story  will  be  told.  The  person  telling  the  story  is  always  referred  to  as  the  narrator.  There  are 
two  principal  choices  for  the  author  at  this  point:  the  narrator  may  be  either  a character  in  the 
story  or  someone  who’s  telling  the  story  but  is  not  part  of  it. 


• Express  the  theme  not  as  a subject  but  as  an  idea  about  that  subject;  present  it  in  a 
statement. 

• Don’t  express  the  theme  as  a well-known  cliche  unless  it  really  does  seem  that  there  is 
no  more  depth  to  the  story  than  the  cliche  expresses. 

• Don’t  formulate  the  theme  as  a moral. 

• Be  sure  nothing  in  the  story  contradicts  your  statement  of  theme.  If  something  does, 
you’ll  have  to  revise  or  abandon  your  statement. 

• Always  generalize.  Don’t  talk  about  specific  characters;  rather  phrase  your  statement 
so  that  you  talk  about  people  or  some  people. 

• Don’t  universalize.  Stay  away  from  words  like  everyone,  always,  and  most. 

• Remember  that  there’s  no  one,  correct  way  to  express  a theme. 
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The  first-person  narrator  is  a character  in  the  story.  This  narrator  will  use  first-person  pronouns 
like  I and  we.  The  narrator  may  be  a major  or  a minor  character. 


First-Person  Narrator 

As  I sat  back,  finally  able  to  relax,  I couldn’t  help 
wondering  if  it  had  all  been  worth  the  effort. 


The  omniscient  narrator  is  not  actually  part  of  the  story.  This  narrator  will  use  third-person 
pronouns  like  he,  she,  and  they.  The  omniscient  narrator  can  explore  all  of  the  thoughts  and 
feeling  of  any  of  the  characters.  In  this  way,  the  reader  can  see  into  the  minds  of  any  or  all  the 
characters.  In  the  following  example,  the  narrator  comments  on  the  thoughts  of  both  of  the 
characters. 


Omniscient  Narrator 

“Congratulations  on  your  new 
home,”  said  the  real-estate  agent. 
She  hoped  the  couple  wouldn’t 
discover  how  badly  the  basement 
leaked  until  spring. 

“Thanks  a lot,”  replied  Teresa, 
thinking  that  perhaps  Harry  was 
right;  there  was  something  shifty 
about  this  woman. 
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The  limited-omniscient  narrator  uses  the  third  person  but  explores  the  personality  of  only  one 
character.  Therefore,  the  reader  can  see  into  only  one  character’s  mind.  In  the  following  example, 
the  narrator  is  limited  to  commenting  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  only  one  of  the  characters. 
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Limited-Omniscient  Narrator 

Teenagers!  thought  Freddy.  They 
probably  haven’t  even  noticed  me 
standing  here. 

Bruno  and  Imelda  walked  away 
moments  later,  hand  in  hand,  leaving 
Freddy  alone  at  the  curb,  fuming.  He 
wanted  so  much  to  be  part  of  the  group, 
but  once  again  he  felt  isolated  and 
alone. 


The  objective  narrator  uses  the  third  person  but  doesn’t  comment  on  or  interpret  any  character’s 
behaviour.  Therefore,  the  reader  can’t  see  into  the  minds  of  any  of  the  characters. 


Objective  Narrator 

The  couple  went  systematically 
up  one  side  and  down  the  next, 
eyes  straight  ahead,  cart 
absolutely  empty.  They  had  the 
vacant  stares  and  mechanical 
movements  of  sleepwalkers. 
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2.  In  order  to  learn  to  recognize  these  different  narrative  techniques  easily,  write  four 
paragraphs,  each  time  taking  on  the  role  of  a different  narrator.  Read  the  following 
scenarios  and  then  write  out  a paragraph  as  each  of  the  narrators. 

a.  You’re  a young  girl,  Danielle,  and  you’ve  just  attended  a concert  given  by  your 
favourite  rock  star,  Johnny  Glitz.  It’s  after  the  concert,  and  you’re  writing  in  your  diary 
about  this  wonderful  experience  because  you  had  front-row  seats  and  during  the 
performance  you  were  invited  on  stage  personally  by  Johnny  to  dance  with  him. 

b.  You’re  Danielle’s  best  friend,  and  you  attended  the  concert  with  her.  You’re  writing  a 
letter  to  a friend  telling  him  or  her  about  Danielle’s  adventure. 

c.  You’re  a newspaper  reporter  who’s  writing  about  the  concert  for  tomorrow’s  edition. 
You  note  in  your  article  that  a local  girl  was  invited  on  stage.  As  a reporter,  rather  than 
a critic,  your  job  is  just  to  report  the  facts,  not  to  comment  on  them. 

d.  You’re  a fiction  writer  working  on  an  adolescent  novel  with  a girl  named  Danielle  as 
the  protagonist.  In  one  chapter  you  have  her  attend  a concert,  during  which  she’s 
invited  on  stage.  You’re  able  to  peer  into  the  minds  of  all  of  the  characters  at  will  and 
even  comment  or  interpret  if  you’d  like. 

3.  In  your  notebook  make  a chart  like  the  following  one.  Identify  the  narrative  point  of  view 
you  used  in  each  of  the  paragraphs  you  wrote  in  question  2. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Heip. 


Enrichment 

As  you  established  in  Activity  2,  writers  can  adopt  different  narrative  points  of  view  in  telling 
stories:  first-person  point  of  view  and  third-person  point  of  view,  for  example.  But  the 
expression  point  of  view  ordinarily  has  a broader,  more  general  meaning;  normally  it’s  used  just 
to  refer  to  how  people  see  things — the  attitude  they  take  to  a subject. 

Often  your  points  of  view  on  things  are  influenced  or  determined  by  the  culture  in  which  you 
were  raised.  For  example,  take  a look  at  the  following  cartoon.  Then  answer  the  questions  that 
follow  it. 
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1.  What  message  is  being  communicated  by  the  cartoon? 

2.  What  clues  in  the  picture  helped  you  decide  on  the  message? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Enrichment. 

In  the  case  of  the  preceding  cartoon,  if  you’re  familiar  with  the  story  Pinocchio,  you’ll 
understand  the  message;  while  if  you  haven’t  had  the  experience  of  reading  or  listening  to  the 
story  of  the  puppet  (magically  brought  to  life)  whose  nose  grew  when  he  told  a lie,  the  point  of 
the  cartoon  would  escape  you.  Your  cultural  exposure  guides  your  interpretation  of  this  and 
many  other  messages. 


Conclusion 

In  this  section,  you  reflected  on  your  childhood  and  the  people  who  had  a great  deal  of  influence 
on  you  as  you  were  growing  up.  You  read  a story  about  the  long-lasting  influences  of  a parent 
on  his  child  and  a story  about  a young  boy’s  anxiety  caused  by  peer  pressure.  You  explored  the 
role  literature  has  in  influencing  the  lives  of  readers.  In  addition,  you  examined  some  of  the 
choices  authors  make  in  the  telling  of  their  stories — choices  such  as  the  narrative  point  of  view. 
You  also  looked  at  the  messages  conveyed  by  literature;  you  constructed  thoughtful  theme 
statements  and  thought  critically  about  the  values  being  promoted  by  a work  of  literature. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


ASSIGNMENT  

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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People  spend  a large  part  of  their  lives  searching  to  find  themselves.  In  doing  so,  they  may 
spend  a considerable  amount  of  time  evaluating  who  they  are  and  where  their  lives  are  heading. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  quest  that  people  have  is  the  quest  to  understand  themselves  and 
their  place  in  the  world. 


This  quest  for  identity  begins  at  birth.  As  children  get  older,  their  sense  of  identity  changes. 
They  begin  making  more  and  more  decisions,  taking  more  risks,  and  doing  more  things  on  their 
own.  The  goal  of  adolescence  is  to  eventually  achieve  greater  freedom  and  independence. 

Greater  independence  brings  changes  in  the  way  you  view  yourself  and  the  world.  It  brings 
added  responsibilities  that  often  change  your  priorities  and  values.  It  requires  you  to  make  more 
decisions  and  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  those  decisions. 

It’s  all  part  of  growing  up.  It’s  part  of  the  never-ending  quest  to  define  who  you  are. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  explore  the  quest  for  independence  by  exploring  your  own  thoughts  and 
dreams  about  independence.  You’ll  also  read  two  short  stories  about  young  people  who  left 
home  to  establish  themselves  in  the  adult  world. 
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As  you  know,  the  characters  and  situations  in  most  works  of  fiction  reflect  people’s  daily 
experiences.  The  situations  and  characters  that  a writer  creates  must  be  realistic.  You’ll 
demonstrate  your  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  writers  reveal  and  develop  their  characters 
as  realistic  individuals  by  writing  a detailed  description  of  one  of  the  characters  you’ll  encounter 
in  this  section.  You’ll  discover  how  writers  create  suspense  to  capture  and  hold  the  reader’s 
attention,  and  you’ll  demonstrate  your  ability  to  maintain  the  suspense  in  a story  by  completing  a 
story  that  ends  without  the  conflict  being  resolved. 

As  usual,  you’ll  continue  to  use  your  journal  to  explore  and  record  your  thoughts  about  the 
themes  and  literature  you  encounter  in  this  section. 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


As  children  get  older,  they  begin  to  make 
connections  with  people  outside  their 
parents’  home.  They  spend  more  time  with 
their  friends  and  classmates.  They  become 
less  dependent  on  their  parents,  and  begin 
to  seek  new  things.  As  they  become  young 
adults,  their  quests  continue  to  change. 
Eventually,  they  find  that  in  order  to  pursue 
their  quests,  they  must  search  beyond  their 
parents’  home. 

The  pursuit  of  your  quests  helps  define 
who  you  are.  Defining  who  you  are  is  in 
itself  a quest;  it  is  the  quest  for  identity — 
the  most  important  quest  of  all. 


C JOURNAL  ENTRY  A — — — — . = 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 

How  does  this  quest  for  identity  come  about  and  how  does  it  evolve  over  time?  How 
important  are  a person’s  values  and  personal  experiences  in  the  quest  to  find  oneself? 


Section  2:  Branching  Out 
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Quests  in  Literature 


As  you’re  aware,  art  and  literature  reflect  life.  In 
real  life,  people  have  quests.  So  do  the  people 
portrayed  in  works  of  art,  in  films,  and  in  literature. 

Read  the  paragraph  on  page  1 16  of  /n  Flight.  Then 
view  the  photographs  on  pages  1 16  and  1 17  and  read 
the  captions. 

1.  Respond  to  question  1 on  page  117  of  In  Flight. 


2.  Respond  to  question  2 on  page  1 17.  If  possible,  work  with  at  least  one  other  person. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  B 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Write  about  one  of  your  quests — either  one  from  your  past  or  one  that  you’re  now 
working  toward. 

1.  What  was  one  of  your  quests  from  the  past?  Why  was  it  so  important  to  you?  Did 
you  find  what  you  were  seeking,  or  achieve  the  goal  you  were  working  toward?  If 
you  gave  up  on  your  quest,  explain  why.  How  do  you  feel  about  not  achieving  the 
results  you  wanted  to?  Are  you  still  hoping  to  fulfil  your  quest  sometime  in  the 
future? 

OR 

2.  What  is  currently  your  most  important  quest?  Why  is  it  so  important  to  you?  What 
do  you  think  you’ll  have  to  do  in  order  to  succeed?  What  sacrifices  are  you 
prepared  to  make?  How  has  the  pursuit  of  this  quest  changed  your  life?  How  will 
achieving  your  goal  affect  your  future? 


You  will  now  read  a story  about  a fifteen-year-old  boy’s  quest.  First  read  the  material  under  the 
heading  “A  Modern  Quest”  on  page  1 18  of  /n  Flight  which  provides  some  background 
information  to  the  story.  Then  read  the  story  “Run”  on  pages  1 19  to  126. 

JOURNAL  ENTRY  C 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  story  “Run.” 
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Flight 


Character 
sketch:  a 
description 
focusing 
primarily  on  the 
personality  of  a 
character  in  a 
work  of  fiction 


3.  Respond  to  questions  1 to  3 on  pages  126  and  127  of  In  Flight. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 

A character  sketch  is  a paragraph  in  which  you  describe  what  a fictional  character  is  like.  You 
could  briefly  describe  the  character’s  physical  appearance,  but  the  main  focus  should  be  on 
describing  his  or  her  personality  traits,  values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

4.  Write  a character  sketch  of  Peter  in  the  story  “Run.”  Focus  on  his  values. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 

T=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  D 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


What  are  the  things  that  you  value  the  most?  Why  do  you  value  these  things?  Do  you 
remember  how  you  adopted  these  values?  Did  you  adopt  these  values  because  of 
something  someone  said  or  did? 

Now  describe  a situation  in  which  your  values  determined  how  you  responded  to  a 
particular  situation.  What  was  the  situation?  What  options  did  you  have?  Why  did  you 
choose  the  option  that  you  chose?  What  value  or  values  played  a role  in  the  decision 
you  made? 


Decisions  and  Consequences 


All  of  your  decisions  are  based  on  your  values.  In 
other  words,  whenever  you  make  decisions,  they’re 
made  according  to  your  point  of  view  about  which 
things  are  most  important  to  you. 

All  decisions,  however,  have  consequences.  You 
always  hope  that  the  outcome  of  a decision  will  be 
positive,  but  there  are  many  times  when  a decision 
has  negative  consequences.  Sometimes  negative 
consequences  can  be  avoided  through  research, 
careful  planning,  anticipating  outcomes,  and  so  on. 
Often,  however,  you  make  decisions  based  on  faulty 
logic,  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information,  or  when 
you’re  blinded  by  emotion  or  prejudice.  Such 
decisions  rarely  have  the  outcomes  you  want.  Often 
the  consequences  are  negative  and  you  come  to  regret 
those  decisions. 


Section  2:  Branching  Out 


5.  What  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  Peter’s  decision  to  run  away  from  home?  Create  a 
chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows. 


Possible  Consequences  of  the  Decision  to  Run  Away 


Positive  Consequences 


Negative  Consequences 


Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 
= JOURNAL  ENTRY  E = 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Write  about  a decision  you  made  that  changed  your  life.  In  your  response  consider  the 
following  questions: 

• How  much  did  it  change  your  life?  ' ^ , 

• Did  your  decision  have  a positive  consequence  or  a negative  consequence? 

• Were  there  both  positive  and  negative  consequences? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  decision? 

• If  you  could  do  it  over  again,  would  you  make  the  same  decision? 


Making  decisions  can  be  stressful.  That’s  why  people  spend  a great  deal  of  time  thinking  about 
and  worrying  about  the  major  decisions  they  have  to  make  from  time  to  time.  No  matter  how 
much  thought  you  put  into  it,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  consider  the  cause-effect 
relationships,  there  is  always  a certain  amount  of  uncertainty — an  element  of  chance.  You  never 
really  know  for  sure  how  something  will  turn  out  until  it  has  happened. 

It’s  great  when  things  turn  out  the  way  you  thought  or  hoped  they  would.  Sometimes  they  even 
turn  out  far  better  than  you  had  expected.  At  other  times,  you’re  disappointed  because  things 
didn’t  turn  out  the  way  they  were  supposed  to. 

While  most  people  try  to  plan  ahead  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety  that 
they  have  to  endure,  many  writers  of  fiction  go  out  of  their  way  to  create  and  maintain  a feeling 
of  tension  and  apprehension  in  their  stories.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  explore  the  element  of 
suspense  in  literature. 
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Activity  2:  -What  Wili  Happen  Next? 


Life  is  complex.  It’s  difficult  to  know  everything  you  need 
to  know  in  order  to  make  correct  decisions  every  time. 
That’s  why  you  sometimes  cross  your  fingers  and  hold  your 
breath  until  the  results  of  a decision  are  known.  It’s  a way 
of  coping  with  uncertainty,  anticipation,  or  suspense. 

Writers  of  fiction  often  use  suspense  as  a way  of  adding 
interest  to  the  stories  they  tell  and  as  a way  of  holding  the 
reader’s  attention. 


Suspense:  a 

condition  of 

excited 

uncertainty 


Suspense 

Suspense  is  the  aspect  of  a story  that 
makes  a reader  anxious  to  know  how  it 
will  turn  out — how  the  conflict  will  be 
resolved.  Some  stories  rely  heavily  on 
suspense  to  keep  the  readers  reading, 
while  other  stories  don’t  rely  on  it  very 
much  at  all.  One  drawback  with  a 
story  that  offers  little  other  than 
suspense,  is  that  once  people  have  read 
it,  they’ll  be  unlikely  to  read  it  again 
because  they  know  how  it  turns  out. 


Section  2:  Branching  Out 
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Tell  me  about  it!  I have  shelves  of  books  I 
really  enjoyed  once,  but  I know  Til  never 
read  them  again.  What  a waste  of  money! 
Now  I Just  borrow  books  like  that  from  the 
library,  and  I save  my  money  for  books  I 
know  Til  want  to  keep.  And  believe  me, 
there  are  plenty  of  those! 


Dilemma:  a 

situation  in 
which  a 
character  is 
faced  with  a 
choice  between 
two  equally 
undesirable 
alternatives 


By  contrast,  if  a story’s  appeal  lies  in  its  interesting  characters  or 
its  ability  to  reveal  more  and  more  insights  each  time  it’s  read, 
readers  are  likely  to  return  to  it  more  than  once.  Such  stories  use 
suspense  to  get  the  readers  to  ask  why  things  occur  rather 
than  what  will  happen  next. 


One  way  in  which  works  of  fiction  can  create  suspense  is 
by  placing  protagonists  in  dilemmas.  These  dilemmas 
often  involve  values.  For  example,  does  the  protagonist  go 
to  war  to  serve  his  or  her  country  or  stay  home  to  care  for 
an  elderly  mother?  Is  there  a way  for  the  protagonist  to  do 
both? 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  F — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


In  your  journal  describe  a dilemma  in  which  you’ve  found  yourself.  How  did  you 
resolve  it?  What  are  your  feelings  now? 


1 . Is  the  story  “Run”  an  example  of  literature  written  primarily  to  entertain,  or  is  it  an  example 
of  literature  intended  to  entertain  while  offering  some  insight  into  life? 

2.  How  does  author  Barry  Milliken  create  suspense  in  the  story  “Run”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 

Sometimes  fiction  writers  deliberately  create  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  minds  of  readers  in  order 
to  allow  them  to  experience  the  anxiety  that  one  or  more  of  the  characters  experience.  Such 
subtle  use  of  suspense  is  found  in  the  story  “Run.”  At  other  times,  the  writer  will  want  readers 
to  feel  intense  anxiety  about  how  the  story  will  end.  Some  suspenseful  stories  can  increase  the 
readers’  heart  rate  and  breathing.  Such  stories  can  also  make  readers  exhibit  other  physiological 
signs  associated  with  stress,  anxiety,  or  fear.  In  the  next  activity,  you’ll  read  a story  that  will 
make  you  sit  on  the  edge  of  your  seat! 
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Activity  3:  Estabiishing  Yourseif 

Earlier  in  this  section,  you  read  a stor\  about  a teenager 
who  left  home  because  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  stay 
there.  Most  young  people,  however,  choose  to  leave  the 
home  of  their  parents  for  more  positive  reasons. 

Many  young  people  leave  home  because  they’ll  marry 
or  because  they  feel  they  need  to  become  more 
independent.  Many  others  leave  home  to  attend  college, 
trade  school,  or  university  in  another  town.  Sometimes 
they  must  travel  to  another  part  of  the  province  to  work. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  G 


In  your  journal  respond  to  one  or  both  of  the 
following  ideas. 


If  you’re  currently  living  with  one  or  both  parents,  or  with  guardians,  you’ll  one  day 
make  the  decision  to  move  out  and  get  a place  of  your  own.  You’ve  probably  already 
fantasized  about  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  on  your  own. 

Try  to  visualize  the  kind  of  place  you’d  want  to  live  in  when  you’re  older,  have 
completed  your  schooling,  and  have  left  home.  Where  would  you  like  to  live?  In  what 
part  of  town,  the  province,  Canada,  or  the  world  would  you  want  to  live?  Why? 
Describe  the  kind  of  house  or  apartment  you’d  like  to  have. 

OR 

If  you’re  already  living  in  a place  of  your  own,  think  about  where  you’d  like  to  live  at 
some  point  in  the  future.  Would  you  want  to  move  to  another  part  of  town?  Would  you 
want  to  move  to  another  community,  another  province,  or  another  country?  Why?  Or 
would  you  just  like  to  have  a different  house  or  apartment?  If  you’re  happy  where 
you’re  now  living  and  can’t  imagine  living  somewhere  else,  describe  any  changes  or 
renovations  that  you’d  like  to  carry  out  to  make  your  place  more  appealing. 


Everyone  eventually  leaves  home  to  establish  a new  life  and  find  their  place  in  the  world.  The 
decision  to  become  independent  brings  with  it  more  freedom  as  well  as  many  new 
responsibilities  and  obligations.  Independence  gives  you  more  choices  and  it  requires  you  to 
make  more  decisions.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  you  might  have  to  make  decisions 
about  in  the  near  future: 

• Should  I attend  a post-secondary  educational  institution? 

• What  kind  of  job  should  I look  for  or  train  for? 

• Am  I willing  to  leave  town  in  order  to  work  or  continue  my  education? 

• What  type  of  place  do  I want  to  live  in? 

• Should  I buy  or  rent? 


Section  2:  Branching  Out 
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You’ll  now  read  a story  about  a young  man  who  wants  to  establish  himself  in  another  town 
where  he  has  accepted  his  first  job.  One  of  the  first  decisions  he  makes  after  coming  into  the 
town  turns  out  to  be  a decision  that  could  change  his  life  forever.  Read  “The  Landlady”  on 
pages  74  to  84  of  Glide  Path. 

Hr— JOURNAL  ENTRY  H : ' 


In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


Billy  is  suspicious  of  boardinghouses.  Originally,  he  wanted  to  go  to  The  Bell  and  Dragon 
because  he  enjoyed  the  time  before,  when  he  stayed  overnight  at  a pub.  When  he  changes  his 
mind  at  the  last  minute  and  tries  the  bed  and  breakfast,  he  acts  against  his  instincts.  When  people 
do  something  against  their  instincts,  the  consequences  are  less  predictable  and  there  is  a greater 
element  of  risk.  Risktaking  makes  things  more  interesting  and  exciting.  In  a story,  such  a 
decision  by  a character  creates  a certain  feeling  of  apprehension  and  contributes  to  the  suspense. 

Foreshadowing:  A Taste  of  the  Future 


Foreshadowing: 

providing  a hint 
about  events  that 
will  occur  later 
in  a story 

Foreshadowing 
is  used  by  some 
writers  to  create 
suspense  in  the 
stories  they 
write. 


Author  Roald  Dahl  uses  foreshadowing  and  suspense  very  skilfully  to  make 
you  want  to  read  the  story  right  to  the  end.  You  gradually  begin  to  realize 
that  something  is  not  quite  right  about  the  situation  that  Billy  finds 
himself  in,  but  you  don’t  quite  know  what  it  is.  Although  the  author 
doesn’t  come  right  out  and  say  what  danger  Billy  is  in,  there  are 
enough  clues  to  allow  you  to  infer  what  the  situation  is. 


1.  List  five  instances  of 
foreshadowing  in  the  story 
“The  Landlady.”  Explain 
what  each  example 
foreshadows.  (If  you’re 
quoting  lines  from  the 
story,  use  quotation  marks 
and  provide  page 
numbers.) 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

If  you  need  to  refresh  your  memory  about  the  proper  use  of  quotation  marks,  refer  to  your 
handbook. 
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Active  Readers  Ask  Questions 

Asking  yourself  questions  frequently  as  you’re  reading  is  the  sign  of  an  aetive  reader.  Active 
readers  are  always  trying  to  understand  what  they’re  reading. 

Stop  at  the  end  of  each  page  or  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  think  about  what  you’ve  read.  Did 
you  find  yourself  asking  questions  about  the  story?  Were  the  questions  similar  to  these  ones? 


Was  there  anything  else  that  confused  you  as  you  were  reading  the  story?  Perhaps  you  need  to 
reread  parts  of  what  you  just  read.  Maybe  you  need  to  consult  a dictionary  or  check  your 
understanding  with  another  reader. 

Do  you  have  any  questions  that  remain  unanswered?  Jot  them  down  in  your  journal.  Look  for 
answers  to  those  questions  as  you  continue  reading. 


2.  What  questions  did  you  have  as  you  read  the  story?  What  details  in  the  story  made  you  ask 
those  questions?  (Again,  use  quotation  marks  if  you’re  quoting  lines  from  the  textbook.) 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


Mr.  LaBerge:  Paul,  what  questions  did  you  have  as  you  were  reading  the  story? 


Paul:  Most  people  who  operate  a bed  and  breakfast  open  their  homes  to  strangers 

because  they  need  the  income.  This  line  here  on  page  77  made  me  curious 
about  the  landlady’s  motives:  “It  was  fantastically  cheap.  It  was  less  than  half 
of  what  he  had  been  willing  to  pay.”  Obviously,  she  is  not  interested  in  the 
money  if  she  charges  so  little  and  turns  most  people  away.  So,  that  makes  me 
want  to  question  why  she’s  running  a bed  and  breakfast. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  Excellent  observation!  Yes,  why  indeed  does  she  bother?  What’s  in  it  for  her? 
Krista,  did  you  have  any  questions  while  you  were  reading? 


Krista:  One  thing  I found  interesting  is  kind  of  related  to  what  Paul  said.  The  landlady 

answered  the  door  almost  immediately;  and,  although  she  claimed  that  she  was 
very  choosy  about  whom  she  accepts  as  a boarder  in  her  house,  she  instantly 
decided  to  accept  Billy.  On  what  information  did  she  make  her  decision  about 
Billy?  What  was  it  about  Billy  that  she  liked  so  much? 


Mr.  LaBerge:  That’s  right.  What  sort  of  person  was  she  looking  for? 
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Maria:  Physical  appearance  seems  to  have  been  the  only  criterion.  The  way  the 

landlady  looked  Billy  over,  and  her  overly  friendly  manner,  made  me  think  she 
might  be  planning  to  make  advances  toward  Billy. 


Krista;  Yeah,  I thought  about  that  angle,  too.  She  told  Billy  she  always  keeps  the 

house  ready,  “just  on  the  off  chance  that  an  acceptable  young  gentleman  will 
come  along.”  That  made  me  ask  a couple  of  questions.  For  example,  why  did 
she  just  say  “an  acceptable  young  gentleman"?  Wouldn’t  she  rent  the  room  to 
an  acceptable  young  woman?  And  why  did  she  indicate  she  wanted  a young 
gentleman?  Would  she  send  a more  mature  man  away?  That  made  me  think 
she  would  only  consider  young  men. 


Mr.  LaBerge:  Those  are  good  questions,  Krista.  I wondered  about  her  motives  at  that  point  in 
the  story  as  well.  What  about  you,  Raza?  Were  there  any  spots  in  the  story 
that  made  you  stop  and  think  about  why  something  was  said  or  done? 

Raza:  Yeah,  actually,  I wondered  why  Dahl  made  it  so  clear  on  several  occasions  that 

Billy  and  the  landlady  were  alone  in  the  house.  For  example,  on  page  77,  the 
landlady  said,  ‘“We  have  it  all  to  ourselves.’”  It  made  me  think  there  was 
something  significant  about  this.  It  made  me  wonder  if  Billy  was  in  some  sort  of 
trouble.  There  was  no  one  else  around  if  he  should  need  help. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  Ah,  yes.  A person  new  to  town,  who  hasn’t  yet  been  seen  by  many  people  in 

town.  A person  who  hasn’t  had  a chance  to  call  family  and  friends  back  home  to 
say  he’s  arrived  safe  and  sound  and  tell  them  where  he’s  staying.  The  fact  that 
there’s  no  one  around  should  he  need  help.  No  witnesses.  The  prelude  to  the 
perfect  crime.  I’ll  bet  you  couldn’t  wait  to  find  out  how  the  story  ends!  It’s  so 
nice  to  know  that  you’re  all  such  active  readers. 
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3.  The  story  is  told  in  the  third  person,  by  a narrator  who  has  adopted  the  limited-omniscient 
point  of  view.  The  narrator  is  aware  of  Billy’s  thoughts  and  sees  everything  that  is 
happening — even  things  that  Billy  doesn’t  notice.  Why  is  this  the  most  effective  narrative 
point  of  view  for  the  telling  of  this  particular  story? 

4.  The  jack-in-the-box  is  a favourite  children’s  toy  because  it  creates  anticipation  or  suspense. 

It  looks  harmless  and  plays  an  innocent  song.  Then  suddenly,  without  warning,  something 
hidden  inside  pops  up  startling  the  children.  In  what  way  is  the  landlady  like  a 
jack-in-the-box? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
Looking  Closely  at  the  Details  in  a Story 

Remember,  writers  choose  words  and  details  very  carefully  in  order  to 
maximize  the  impact  their  writing  has  on  readers.  Poets  and  short  story 
writers,  because  their  works  are  so  short,  are  extremely  careful  about  the 
details  that  they  include  in  their  works.  They  have  to  say  as  much  as 
possible  with  relatively  few  words.  They  delete  any  information  that  is 
not  essential  to  the  understanding  of  their  message.  You  can  be  certain 
that  any  detail  that  they  leave  in  their  stories  or  poems  is,  in  one  way  or 
another,  important  to  the  telling  of  the  story.  Keeping  this  information  in 
mind,  consider  the  following  questions. 

5.  While  the  landlady  was  preparing  the  tea,  Billy  noticed  that  she  had  “quick  moving  hands.” 
What  is  significant  about  this  description? 

6.  a.  Why  did  knowing  that  there  were  animals  in  the  boarding  house  comfort  Billy? 

b.  Were  you  surprised  to  learn  that  the  animals  were  dead  and  had  been  stuffed  by  the 
landlady? 

c.  What  do  you  think  the  stuffed  animals  foreshadow? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  you’re  aware  that  the  landlady  is 
insane.  You  know  that  she  has  murdered  Mulholland  and 
Temple  and  preserved  their  bodies  through  skilful  taxidermy. 

She  plans  to  add  Billy  to  her  collection.  The  faint  smell  and 
taste  of  bitter  almonds  that  Billy  detects  suggests  there  is 
arsenic  in  the  tea  that  he  is  sipping.  Billy  is  still  trying  to  recall 
why  the  names  of  Mulholland  and  Temple  are  so  familiar.  He 
knows  their  names  were  in  the  newspaper  and  that  something 
bad  happened  to  Mulholland  while  on  a walking  tour.  People 
who  tour  often  stay  at  bed  and  breakfasts.  Billy  is  probably 
just  moments  away  from  piecing  all  of  the  clues  together.  In 
the  meantime,  the  poisoned  tea  is  slowly  working  its  way 
through  his  body.  . . 


Isn’t  the  suspense  making  your  hands  sweat? 
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JOURNAL  ENTRY  I — — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Write  an  ending  to  the  story  “The  Landlady.”  Use  any  narrative  point  of  view  that  you 
think  is  appropriate  for  your  ending. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 
Suspense 

An  element  of  plot,  closely 
interwoven  with  conflict, 
is  suspense.  Suspense  is 
an  anxious  uncertainty 
created  in  the  reader  about 
the  outcome  of  the 
conflict.  The  reader  is 

made  to  wonder  whether  the  protagonist  will  defeat  the  antagonists  in  a difficult  situation.  An 

author  can  also  create  suspense  by  having  the  protagonist  in  a state  of  indecision.  The  reader 

feels  the  stress  the  character  is  experiencing,  and  wonders  whether  the  protagonist  will  make  the 

right  decision,  or  whether  the  decision  will  give  the  antagonists  an  advantage.  Another  method 

of  creating  suspense  is  delaying  the  confrontation  of  the  adversaries.  The  reader  knows 

something  will  happen.  Being  forced  to  wait  creates  tension  in  the  reader.  Alternating  between 

action  and  calm  builds  suspense.  Suspense  is  a key  ingredient  in  keeping  the  reader  reading  to 

, , , , , find  the  outcome  of  the  story.  The  plot  diagram  here  shows  the  up  and  down  development  of  the 

It  should  be  ./i-o 

noted  dm  there  P>o‘  ^hich  builds  suspense. 

is  no  such  thing 
as  a single  plot 
diagram  that 
applies  to  all 
stories.  While 
many  stories 
have  plot 
diagrams  similar 
to  the  one  shown 
here,  many 
others  have  plot 
diagrams  that 
are  radically 
different  from 
this  one. 
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Foreshadowing 

Foreshadowing  is  a clue  given  to  prepare  the  audience  for  a later  turn  of  events.  It  contributes  to 
the  suspense  by  arousing  the  reader’s  curiosity  as  it  puts  questions  into  the  reader’s  mind  and 
vaguely  hints  at  what  is  to  come.  Nearly  all  stories  make  use  of  some  foreshadowing.  In  some, 
hints  may  be  given  about  a character  that  prepare  the  reader  for  the  behaviour  of  that  character 
later  in  the  story;  behaviour  which  otherwise  might  have  been  quite  unexpected  and  implausible. 
Other  stories  plant  subtle  suggestions  as  to  how  the  plot  will  work  out. 

Creating  suspense  through  foreshadowing  and  other 
techniques  is  important  to  the  telling  of  many  types  of 
stories — in  particular  horror,  mystery,  and  detective  stories. 

The  element  of  suspense  can  add  interest  to  a story.  By 
keeping  the  reader  somewhat  in  the  dark  and  providing 
occasional  hints  about  what  may  happen,  the  reader  wants 
to  read  on  to  see  how  things  end  and  to  confirm  his  or  her 
predictions  about  the  outcome.  Although  certain  works  of 
fiction  rely  heavily  on  suspense  and  foreshadowing,  others 
do  not. 

Writers  of  nonfiction  works  such  as  articles,  essays,  and 
reports  avoid  using  suspense  or  foreshadowing.  Why  do 
you  suppose  nonfiction  writing  doesn’t  use  suspense  or 
foreshadowing? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 

Enrichment 

Character  Sketch 

A character  sketch  is  a description  of  a real  or  fictional  character.  A sketch  gives  a brief  physical 
description,  as  well  as  a detailed  description  of  a character’s  personality,  as  shown  by  actions, 
words,  and  relationships.  A character  trait  is  usually  expressed  in  adjective  form  or  in  noun 
form. 

He  is  cowardly,  (adjective) 

He  is  a coward,  (noun) 

For  every  character  trait,  give  evidence  that  caused  you  to  infer  that  trait.  The  following 
sentence  is  an  example: 

We  know  that  he  is  a coward,  because  we  saw  him  refuse  to  endanger  himself  to  rescue  his 
friend  from  the  fire. 

A character  sketch  presents  a well-rounded  view  of  a character.  People  should  read  the  sketch 
and  feel  as  if  they  know  the  character. 
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^Assignment 
Booklet  ‘ 


1.  Write  a character  sketch  for  any  one  of  the  characters  that  you’ve  encountered  in  the  course 
so  far. 

2.  Think  about  or  re-read  some  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  course,  other  language  arts 
courses,  or  on  your  own.  How  have  each  of  the  authors  created  suspense?  How  heavily  did 
they  rely  on  foreshadowing?  Did  the  use  of  foreshadowing  help  create  the  feeling  of 
suspense? 

3.  The  next  time  you  watch  a movie,  try  to  determine  how  the  filmmaker  created  suspense. 
What  techniques  were  used  to  foreshadow  later  events?  Are  there  any  differences  in  the  way 
authors  and  filmmakers  use  suspense  and  foreshadowing? 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

Conclusion 

This  section  has  dealt  with  the  quests  of  young  people  about  to  embark  on  the  journey  into 
adulthood.  The  quest  for  independence  is  the  subject  of  many  works  of  fiction,  and  you’ve 
explored  this  subject  in  the  stories  you’ve  read  in  this  section.  You  also  took  a closer  look  at 
how  writers  use  suspense  and  foreshadowing  to  add  interest  to  their  stories. 


ASSIGNMENT  : 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignments  for  this  section. 
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SECTION 


MAKING  - 
CONNECTIONS 


WESTFILE  INC. 


One  of  the  quests  shared  by  all  human  beings  is  the  quest  to  understand  and  be  understood. 
That’ s why  communication  plays  such  a central  role  in  your  life  and  in  the  lives  of  those  with 
whom  you  interact. 

Why  do  people  have  such  a need  to  communicate  with  others?  Could  it  be  that  they 
communicate  in  order  to  connect  with  other  people? 


With  whom  did  you  connect  today?  Did  you  talk  to  someone  either  in  person  or  by  telephone? 
Did  you  write  a letter,  article,  report,  or  e-mail  message  recently?  To  whom?  For  what  purpose? 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  literature  about  children  who  have  re-established  an  honest  and  caring 
relationship  with  a parent.  You’ll  reflect  on  your  relationships  with  your  own  parents  and  other 
members  of  your  family.  You’ll  examine  some  of  the  reasons  why  relationships  deteriorate  and 
how  they  can  be  rekindled.  You’ll  perhaps  come  to  appreciate  how  important  honest 
communication  is  in  establishing  and  maintaining  relationships,  and  you’ll  examine  different 
ways  of  communicating  honestly  with  people  who  are  important  to  you. 


Section  3:  Making  Connections 
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One  of  the  ways  of  maintaining  contact  and  communicating  with  people  is  to  write  letters.  You 
can  write  two  types  of  letters — personal  and  business  letters.  In  this  section,  you’ll  practise 
writing  and  answering  various  types  of  business  letters.  You’ll  demonstrate  your  knowledge  of 
business  letters  by  writing  a business  letter  in  your  Assignment  Booklet. 


Activity  1 : - Writing  Business  Letters 


Although  many  people  have  a 
preference  for  spoken  communication,  writing  a letter  is 
sometimes  the  most  appropriate  way  to  connect  with 
someone  else.  When  the  person  you  want  to  communicate 
with  is  far  away,  if  the  information  you  need  to  convey  is 
complex,  or  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  information  to  be  filed,  passed  on  to  others,  or  referred  to  at  a 
later  time,  then  a written  letter  is  the  most  appropriate  communication  medium. 


Y ou  meet  all  sorts  of  people 
every  day  and  you’ll  form 
relationships — either 
personal  or  business — with 
some  of  them.  By  now,  you 
probably  know  a great 
number  of  people,  some  of 
them  better  than  others.  You 
probably  talk  to  some  of 
them  quite  often.  Others  are 
far  away,  so  you  don’t  get  to 
see  them  as  often.  Perhaps 
you  telephone  them  once  in 
a while  or  write  a letter. 


Personal  Letters 

You’ve  probably  written  personal  letters  before.  A 
personal  letter  is  a friendly,  informal  sort  of  letter  you 
write  to  friends  and  relatives.  It’s  a way  of  connecting  to 
people  who  live  far  away  and  who  you  don’t  get  a chance 
to  see  in  person  very  often. 

In  a personal  letter,  you  tell  the  reader  about  events  that 
have  happened  to  you  since  the  last  time  you 
communicated  with  the  reader.  You  also  ask  about  or 
comment  about  significant  events  in  the  reader’s  life. 
Personal  letters  are  often  very  intimate,  revealing  the 
personal  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  writer.  Personal 
letters  can  be  used  to  establish  or  maintain  intimate  contact 
with  people  with  whom  you  can’t  otherwise  communicate. 
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1 . List  three  instances  in  which  a personal  letter  might  be  the  best  (or  only)  way  to 
communicate  with  someone. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 


Another  type  of  letter  that  you 
may  have  written  is  called  a 
business  letter.  At  first  glance,  a 
business  letter  looks  similar  to  a 
personal  letter.  The  main 
difference  is  in  its  purpose. 

While  a personal  letter  is  usually 
written  to  create  or  maintain  a 
personal,  emotional  connection 
with  another  person,  a business 
letter  is  written  to  get  a specific 
result. 


Kinds  of  Business  Letters 


The  purpose  of  a business  letter  is  to  request  or  communicate  information  in  such  a way  that  it  is 
easily  understood  and  quickly  answered. 

Following  are  some  common  kinds  of  business  letters: 


• order  letters 

• letters  of  inquiry 

• letters  of  application 

• letters  of  complaint 

Parts  of  a Business  Letter 


• sales  letters 

• adjustment  letters 

• credit  letters 

• letters  of  recommendation 


The  conventional  business  letter  has  six  parts: 


The  heading 
includes  the 
sender’s  address 
and  the  date  on 
which  the  letter 
was  written. 


• heading  • body 

• inside  address  • complimentary  close 

• salutation  or  greeting  • signature 

Although  the  format  of  business  letters  is  fairly  fixed,  its  features  are  not  rigid.  Here’s  a brief 
summary. 

Heading 


Letterhead:  the 

name  and 
address  of  a firm 
or  organization 
printed  at  the 
top  of  a piece  of 
stationery 


• Avoid  using  abbreviations. 

• Place  the  postal  code  on  the  same  line  as  the  city  and  province.  Leave  two  spaces  between 
the  province  and  the  postal  code. 

• On  stationery  with  a letterhead,  only  the  date  needs  to  be  entered. 
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The  inside 
address  includes 
the  full  name 
and  address  of 
the  person  and/ 
or  company  to 
whom  the  letter 
is  being  sent. 


Inside  Address 

• When  writing  to  a person,  use  the  appropriate 
title  (for  example,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Rev.),  initials,  and 
correctly  spelled  name. 

• When  writing  to  a company,  try  to  address  your 
letter  to  a specific  person  and  specific 
department.  Again,  the  correct  title,  initials, 
and  surname  are  required.  After  the  person’s 
name,  give  his  or  her  position  in  the  company. 

Salutation 

When  writing  to  a specific  person,  use  the  appropriate 
title  and  surname.  Initials  are  not  included. 

If  you’re  not  writing  to  a particular  person,  you  may  use  Dear  Sir,  Dear  Madam,  or  Dear  Sir  or 
Madam. 

The  salutation  is  punctuated  with  a colon. 

Body 

The  body  contains  the  message  that  you  want  to  convey.  More  will  be  said  later  about  the  body 
of  a business  letter. 

Complimentary  Close 

Some  acceptable  closings  for  business  letters  are  the  following: 

• Yours  sincerely,  • Cordially  yours, 

• Yours  truly,  • Yours  respectfully, 

Notice  that  the  first  word  only  is  capitalized  and  that  the  closing  is  always  followed  by  a comma. 

Signature 

Because  your  signature  may  not  be  legible,  type  or  print  your  name  below  your  signature, 
showing  how  you  wish  to  be  addressed. 
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Format  of  a Business  Letter 
Full-Block  Form 

Full-block  form  is  the  conventional  form  used  in  a typewritten  business  letter.  All  six  parts  are 
aligned  on  the  left-hand  margin  of  the  letter.  The  paragraphs  in  the  body  are  not  indented.  Each 
paragraph  is  single-spaced  with  double  spacing  between  paragraphs. 


9876  - 123A  Street  NE 
Nalwen,  Alberta  TOG  2P0 
May  12,  1996 


HEADING 


Pie-In-The-Sky  Hobbies  and  Crafts 
P.O.  Box  456 

Sweet  Water,  Alberta  T9R  6W3 


INSIDE  ADDRESS 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam:  ^ 


SALUTATION 


Please  send  me  one  butterfly  kite,  number  364B  in 
your  mail-order  catalogue.  I have  enclosed  a money 
order  for  nine  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents  ($9. 72] 
This  should  cover  the  cost  of  the  kite,  GST,  and 
shipping  costs. 


BODY 


Thank  you . 


Yours  truly,  ◄ 


COMPLIMENTARY  CLOSE 


Joshua  Cardinal 


SIGNATURE 

with  your  name  typed  below  it  showing 
how  you  wish  to  be  addressed 
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Modified-Block  Form 

Modified-block  (or  semi-block)  form  is  the 
conventional  form  used  in  a handwritten 
business  letter.  The  heading, 
complimentary  close,  and  signature  are 
aligned  on  the  right  side  of  the  letter.  The 
first  line  of  each  paragraph  of  the  body  is 
indented spaces.  Each  paragraph  is 
single-spaced  with  double  spacing  between 
paragraphs. 


HEADING 


9876  - 723/1  ^hed  NE 
I\laii4j£n,  Alkeda  TOG  2P0 
72,  7996 


PU&-i>J24f  and  G^ia^ 

P.O.  Pm.  956 

Gwed%7aie;i^  Alkeda  T9R  6W3 


INSIDE  ADDRESS 


Pbea^  m Madam:  ■< 


SALUTATION 


Plea4£.  ^£^1  me  (me  iudie^Lf  kde,  mmi/e/i  364P  in  ijjcmA 
9 li£i4J£  encdxseied  a mj(m£^  g 

nine  (IxMxiAi  (ind  deij££d4f^-7.w£  ce£^  dvGuld  (mj££. 

o&d 7/ie  kite,  Qd>d,  and  oc^aJa-.  


BODY 


dkank 


COMPLIMENTARY  CLOSE 


SIGNATURE 


ijcm/iA  t/mUj,, 


with  your  name,  printed 
or  typed,  showing  how 
you  wish  to  be  addressed 


Jot)lr]iia  Ccxrdfnal 
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The  Body  of  a Business  Letter 

The  body  contains  the  message  you  want  to  convey.  The  strategies  that  follow  will  help  you 
achieve  the  goal  of  a clear,  concise,  and  complete  message: 

• Most  business  letters,  other  than  simple  requests  for  specific  items,  are  three  or  more 
paragraphs  in  length. 

- The  first  paragraph  should  state  your  purpose  for  writing.  Come  to  the  point 
immediately. 

- The  next  paragraph  (or  paragraphs)  should  communicate  your  thoughts  in  logical  order. 
Explain  yourself  fully,  but  not  repetitively.  Supply  sufficient  detail.  Make  sure  you 
specify  what  kind  of  response  you  wish  to  your  letter.  Remember  that  separate  ideas 
require  separate  paragraphs. 

- In  the  final  paragraph  it  is  customary  to  thank  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed 
for  dealing  with  your  request  or  concern. 

• The  details  you  include  must  be  accurate  and  complete.  Give  specific  dates,  figures,  and 
amounts  where  applicable. 

• The  message  must  be  stated  concisely;  it  must  cover  the  ideas  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  courteous. 

• The  tone  of  the  letter  must  be  firm,  yet  polite  and  sincere.  This  will  assure  that  the  letter 
will  be  well  received  and  acted  upon  as  quickly  as  possible. 

• Check  for  correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Now  try  your  hand  at  writing  a business  letter  by  responding  to  the  following  questions. 


2.  You  sent  your  camera  by  insured  mail  to  an  authorized  repair  facility.  Your  camera  is  less 
than  a year  old,  so  the  repair  should  have  been  covered  under  warranty.  You  sent  along  a 
photocopy  of  the  sales  receipt  to  prove  that  the  camera  was  still  under  warranty.  In  the 
instruction  manual  that  came  with  the  camera  it  says  that  for  a repair  covered  under 
warranty,  you  only  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  postage  to  the  repair  facility.  You  just  got  the 
camera  back.  It  works  fine,  but  there  is  an  invoice  in  the  package  asking  you  to  send  $55.80 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  repair,  GST,  and  shipping  and  handling. 


In  the  Appendix 
you  ’ll  see  the 
envelope  with 
the  simplified 
address  format 
preferred  by 
Canada  Post. 


You  are  surprised  to  see  this  invoice.  You  reread  the  warranty  information  in  the  instruction 
manual  and  you  are  sure  you  should  not  have  to  pay  for  the  camera  repair,  or  the  GST  on  the 
parts  and  labour,  or  the  shipping  and  handling  charges. 

Write  a letter  to  the  customer  service  representative  at  the  camera  repair  facility.  (You’ll 
write  “Attention:  Customer  Service”  at  the  bottom  left  corner  of  the  envelope.)  The  address 
is  Foto  Mechanix,  Inc.,  999  Seycheez  Drive,  Port  Stanley,  British  Columbia  V2B  ORO.  Feel 
free  to  make  up  any  other  details. 
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What  would  you  write?  What  details  would  you  include?  What  results  do  you  want? 
Remember,  don’t  let  your  emotions  get  in  the  way;  a polite  and  detailed  letter  will  have  the 
best  results. 

Compare  your  letter  and  envelope  with  the  ones  in  the  Appendix, 
Sections:  Activity  1. 

3.  See  the  suggested  answer  for  question  2 in  the  Appendix.  Now  pretend  that  you’re  the 
customer  service  representative  at  Foto  Mechanix.  Write  a response  to  Joshua’s  letter. 
Choose  one  of  the  following  situations. 

a.  You  agree  with  Joshua  that  the  invoice  was  sent  by  mistake.  You  apologize  to  Joshua 
on  behalf  of  Foto  Mechanix  and  try  to  explain  how  the  mistake  was  made. 

b.  The  type  of  damage  that  was  repaired  is  not  covered  by  warranty.  You  try  to  persuade 
Joshua  that  the  invoice  was  not  a mistake  and  that  he  will  need  to  pay  for  the  repair. 

Compare  your  letter  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1 . 


Activity  2:  Connecting  with  Those  Close  to  You 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


In  the  last  activity,  you  learned  how  to  communicate  effectively  when  writing  business  letters. 
Most  of  the  time,  you  won’t  need  to  write  letters  to  communicate  your  ideas  to  others.  Most 
of  your  communicating  is  done  verbally  and  through  body  language.  Most  people  prefer  to 
communicate  by  speaking  to  people  face-to-face.  It’s  faster,  easier,  and  more  spontaneous. 
But  sometimes  people  still  don’t  say  what  is  really  on  their  minds. 
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= JOURNAL  ENTRY  A — — — 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

• Have  you  ever  wanted  to  tell  something  to  someone  close  to  you,  but  you  kept  putting 
it  off? 

• What  was  the  situation? 

• Why  did  you  find  it  so  difficult  to  say  what  was  on  your  mind? 

• Did  you  eventually  tell  the  person  what  was  on  your  mind? 

• What  was  the  result?  Were  there  positive  or  negative  consequences? 

• Are  you  glad  that  you  were  able  to  tell  the  person  what  you  wanted  to  say? 


Everyone  is  involved  in  relationships  with  other  people — both  family  and  friends.  Relationships 
are  a source  of  strength,  stability,  and  comfort.  You  try  to  be  honest  and  open  with  those  closest 
to  you  and  expect  them  to  be  honest  and  open  with  you.  Why,  then,  are  there  sometimes  serious 
communication  barriers  that  prevent  you  from  expressing  what’s  really  on  your  mind? 

You’ll  explore  one  such  situation  in  a story  you’ll  read.  The  narrator  and  her  mother  have  a 
close  and  trusting  relationship.  They’re  usually  able  to  communicate  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
openly  and  honestly.  But  something  has  changed  that  ability  to  be  up-front  and  honest.  It 
threatens  their  relationship. 


Read  the  short  story  “Amanda  and  the  Wounded  Birds”  on  pages  217  to  225  of  In  Flight. 

J=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  B — 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  story  you’ve  just  read. 


1 . Why  does  the  narrator  find  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  her  mother? 

2.  How  does  she  overcome  this  problem? 

3.  Amanda  found  it  difficult  to  talk  honestly  to  her  mother  about  her  feelings.  She  found  it 
much  easier  to  do  so  over  the  telephone.  What  other  forms  of  communication  could  she 
have  used  to  tell  her  mother  what  was  on  her  mind? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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If  possible,  discuss  the  following  idea  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

Develop  a list  of  guidelines  for  improving  communication  between  people.  Begin  by 
brainstorming  ideas.  Then  look  at  the  ideas  critically  and  decide  which  ideas  are  the 
best.  Compare  your  group’s  set  of  guidelines  with  those  of  other  groups.  Were  some  of 
your  ideas  the  same  as  ideas  developed  by  other  groups?  Did  your  group  have  some 
unique  ideas?  How  did  the  people  in  the  other  groups  respond  to  your  ideas?  What 
ideas  from  other  groups  did  you  find  interesting? 

T=  JOURNAL  ENTRY  C 

In  your  journal  respond  to  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1 . List  and  explain  four  guidelines  for  improving  communication  between  people  who 
have  a close  relationship  with  each  other. 

2.  List  the  situations  in  which  you  would  prefer  to  communicate  your  ideas  in  person. 
Then  list  the  situations  in  which  you  would  prefer  to  use  another  form  of 
communication  such  as  a written  letter,  telephone,  fax,  e-mail,  audio  or  video 
recording,  and  so  on.  For  each  situation  that  you  mention,  explain  why 
communication  would  be  easier  in  the  form  that  you  have  chosen. 


Activity  3:  Renewing  Communication 


Relationships  are  maintained  through  conscious  effort. 


JIM  WHITMER  PHOTOGRAPHY 
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You’ve  probably  heard  statements  similar  to  the  one  you’ve  just  read.  The  message  being 
conveyed  is  that  you  have  to  work  at  keeping  relationships  alive.  Good  communication  skills, 
like  those  you  learn  in  language  arts  courses,  are  vital  in  any  human  relationship. 

Many  people  yearn  to  have  a stronger  relationship  with  someone.  Others  discover,  sometimes 
too  late,  that  they  have  neglected  a relationship  that  was  once  strong.  Like  real  people, 
characters  in  literature,  like  those  you’ll  meet  later  in  this  activity,  often  struggle  with  their 
relationships. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  people  lose  touch  with  people  who  were  once  close  to  them. 
Relationships  between  people  who  care  for  each  other  are  easy  to  maintain  when  the  people  have 
a chance  to  see  each  other  often.  What  happens,  though,  when  face-to-face  contact  becomes  less 
frequent  or  much  more  inconvenient?  Sometimes  a relationship  begins  to  fade  when  one  person 
moves  away. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  D ===========^=^^===== 

In  your  journal  respond  to  any  one  of  the  following  ideas. 


1.  Brainstorm  other  situations  in  which  people’s  relationships  could  fade  if  they  are 
allowed  to.  Then  for  each  situation  list  ways  in  which  the  relationship  could  be 
maintained.  Remember,  communication  is  vital  to  maintaining  a relationship. 

2.  Reflect  on  the  relationships  that  you  now  have  with  friends,  members  of  your  family, 
or  with  relatives.  What  keeps  those  relationships  alive?  Is  there  a relationship  that 
you  would  like  to  strengthen?  Which  one?  Why?  What  will  you  do  to  strengthen 
that  relationship? 

3.  Reflect  on  a strong  relationship  that  you  once  had.  Was  it  with  a friend?  a boy  friend 
or  girl  friend?  spouse?  parent?  grandparent?  How  did  this  relationship  weaken  or 
end?  Do  you  regret  not  having  the  relationship  that  you  once  had  with  this  person? 


Do  either  Part  A or  Part  B.  Both  parts  show  people  struggling  with  their  relationships  with 
members  of  an  older  generation  within  the  family. 

If  you  have  a television  and  VCR  and  have  access  to  the  film  On  Golden  Pond,  you  might 
choose  to  do  Part  A.  If  you  are  not  able  to  view  the  film,  or  if  you  prefer  to  read  a story  with 
a similar  theme,  do  Part  B.  You  may,  of  course,  complete  both  Part  A and  Part  B. 

Part  A 

The  movie  On  Golden  Pond,  starring  Jane  Fonda,  deals  with  the  subject  of  a strained  relationship 
between  an  elderly  parent  who  senses  he  is  near  death,  and  his  daughter  who  feels  she  has  never 
measured  up  to  his  expectations. 
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One  way  in  which  filmmakers  communicate  their  impression  of  characters  is  through  imagery. 
Imagery  in  written  works  uses  words  that  appeal  to  the  reader’s  five  senses — sight,  touch,  smell, 
hearing,  and  taste.  Images  in  film  tend  to  appeal  mostly  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  hearing.  Visual 
images  are  used  to  present  a message  about  the  story  or  the  characters.  As  you  watch  On  Golden 
Pond,  look  for  examples  of  images  that  are  used  to  represent  some  aspect  of  the  story. 


ig~is 


You  might  want  to  read  over  the  questions  that  follow  Journal  Entry  E before  you  view  the 
movie.  Watch  the  movie  On  Golden  Pond  now. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  E — 

In  your  journal  write  a personal  response  to  the  film  On  Golden  Pond. 


1.  Why  don’t  Chelsea  and  Norman  get  along? 

2.  At  one  point,  Chelsea  asks  her  mother  why  her 
father  has  never  been  her  (Chelsea’s)  friend. 

What  is  her  mother’s  response? 

3.  Describe  Chelsea’s  action  that  is  a symbol  to 
show  that  she  and  her  father  are  now  at  peace. 

4.  What  does  Billy  teach  Norman? 

5.  a.  How  is  Norman’s  relationship  with  Billy 

different  from  his  relationship  with  his  own 
child? 

b.  What  could  be  some  reasons  for  this  difference? 

6.  a.  The  loons  are  used  as  visual  images.  What  future  event  does  the  dead  loon  foreshadow? 
b.  Why  does  Norman  tell  Billy  to  put  the  dead  loon  back  in  the  water? 

7.  Who  is  Walter?  What  does  he  represent  and  why  is  he  set  free? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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If  Norman  had  only  been  able  to 
express  his  feelings  to  Chelsea  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  their  relationship, 
they  wouldn’t  have  wasted  so  many 
years  filled  with  misunderstandings. 


Yeah,  Norman  and  Chelsea  missed 
out  on  having  a friendship  like  the 
one  that  exists  between  Norman 
and  Billy.  Only  at  the  end  of  the 
movie  and  near  the  end  of  Norman’s 
life  do  they  become  honest  with 
each  other. 


JOURNAL  ENTRY  F 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  questions. 


• Is  the  difficulty  in  communication  that  Norman  and  Chelsea  experienced  a common 
problem  between  parents  and  their  children? 

• Have  you  ever  experienced  similar  problems  in  your  own  family? 

• What  can  be  done  to  improve  communication  between  parents  and  children  so  that 
they  don’t  waste  the  opportunities  for  friendship  and  happiness? 


Now  go  to  the  summary  at  the  end  of  the  activity  or  continue  with  Part  B. 

PartB 

The  essay  “Four  Generations”  deals  with  a 
woman’s  realization  that  she  has  neglected  her 
once-close  relationship  with  her  grandmother  who 
is  now  about  to  die.  In  rekindling  her  relationship 
with  her  grandmother,  the  woman  discovers  things 
about  her  relationship  with  her  mother  and  her 
daughter  that  she  did  not  understand  before.  She 
also  realizes  how  very  similar  the  four  generations 
of  women  in  her  family  are  in  terms  of  their 
mother-daughter  relationships. 
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Read  the  essay  “Four  Generations”  on  pages  165  to  168  of  Glide  Path. 

J==  JOURNAL  ENTRY  G — ' 

In  your  journal  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


After  reading  this  essay,  spend  about  three  minutes  freewriting.  Use  the  ideas  that  you 
came  up  with  to  write  a personal  response  to  “Four  Generations.” 

Reflect  on  the  relationship  you  now  have  with  one  or  more  parents,  grandparents,  or 
children.  Has  reading  this  essay  given  you  a different  point  of  view  about  your 
relationships  with  family  members?  If  so,  what  new  insights  do  you  have? 


8.  What  does  the  author,  Joyce  Maynard,  mean  when  she  says  on  page  165,  “So  I became  the 
mother  for  the  moment,  . . .”? 

9.  The  author  says  that  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  her  grandmother  believed  that  she  would 
soon  die.  Every  time  she  said  good-bye  to  the  author,  the  grandmother  would  cry,  believing 
she  would  die  before  they  had  a chance  to  see  each  other  again.  Why,  then,  when  it  is 
certain  she  will  die  within  days,  does  the  grandmother  not  cry  when  she  says  good-bye  to 
the  author? 


10.  Why  did  the  author  stop  visiting  her  grandmother  and  stop  writing  to  her? 


Compare  your  responses 
with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  3:  Activity  3. 


When  the  author  is  on  the  plane  flying  home,  she  has  time  to  think 
about  the  mother-daughter  relationships  in  her  family.  She 
thinks  about  her  relationship  with  Audrey  and  how  much 
she  loves  her  and  needs  her.  She  realizes  that  she 
often  smothers  Audrey  with  so  much  affection 
that  the  child  cries. 


a. 


In  terms  of  a mother’ s 
love  for  her  children,  in 
what  way  does  the 
author  realize  that  she  is 
very  similar  to  her 
grandmother? 


What  is  the  significance 
of  this  insight? 


11. 


b. 
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JOURNAL  ENTRY  H ==============^^ 

In  your  journal  respond  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  ideas. 


Author  Joyce  Maynard  believes  that  in  her  own  family  the  mothers  love  and  need  their 
daughters  more  than  their  daughters  will  love  or  need  their  mothers.  Keeping 
Maynard’s  statement  in  mind,  consider  the  following  questions; 

• Do  you  think  that  this  situation  is  true  of  your  own  family? 

• Do  you  believe  that  this  is  a universal  truth?  In  other  words,  do  you  believe  that, 
in  general,  all  mothers  love  and  need  their  daughters  more  than  the  daughters  will 
love  or  need  them? 

• Do  you  think  this  situation  can  be  applied  more  broadly  to  include  males?  Do  you 
think  fathers  love  and  need  their  sons  more  than  their  sons  will  love  or  need  them? 

• Do  parents  love  and  need  their  children  more  than  their  children  will  love  or  need 
them? 

OR 

Choose  one  of  the  questions  from  2 to  5 on  page  169  of  Glide  Path  as  the  basis  for  your 
journal  entry. 


Summary 

Whether  you  chose  to  do  Part  A or  Part  B (or  both  parts),  you  now  have  a better  understanding  of 
some  of  the  tensions  that  can  develop  in  people’s  relationships  with  members  of  their  family. 
Rekindling  relationships  that  have  long  been  neglected  or  establishing  new  types  of  relationships 
with  family  members  is  often  a little  frightening,  and  it  generally  requires  a great  deal  of 
patience,  understanding,  and  work.  The  rewards,  however,  are  often  priceless.  Not  only  is  it 
possible  for  a strong  bond  of  love  to  develop  and  flourish,  but  the  new  insights  about  yourself 
and  your  family  can  enrich  your  life  more  than  you  could  ever  have  imagined. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 
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Extra  Help 


Being  clear  and  getting  your  message  across  are  your  prime  goals  in 
most  forms  of  written  communication.  In  business  situations,  for 
instance,  it’s  critical  that  people  communicate  accurately  so  that  jobs 
will  be  done  properly.  Business  people  have  no  time  to  waste  trying 
to  decipher  confused  memos  and  letters.  Remember  this  whenever 
you  write  a business  letter,  and  remember  that  you  may  spend  most  of 
your  life  in  the  business  world.  It’s  important,  then,  to  develop  good 
written  communication  skills. 

The  Business  Letter 

No  matter  what  you  do  in  later  life,  chances  are  you’ll  have  to  write  a good  many  business 
letters.  Even  if  you  don’t  enter  the  business  world  as  such,  you’ll  find  yourself  from  time  to  time 
writing  letters  of  inquiry,  letters  of  complaint,  covering  letters  for  job  applications,  and  so  on. 

You  can  discover  examples  and  discussions  of  the  acceptable  formats  for  business  letters — full 
block  and  modified  block  (or  semi-block) — in  most  writers’  handbooks.  What  follows  is  an 
example  of  a letter  set  up  in  full-block  format.  Note  the  six  fundamental  parts  of  any  business 
letter  (in  bolded  letters). 


11811  - 111  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T5L  0H7 

-HEADING 

July  10,  1997 

Alberta  Distance  Learning  Centre 

Box  4000 

-INSIDE  ADDRESS 

Barrhead,  Alberta  T7N  1P4 

Dear  SirT]- SALUTATION 

I am  interested  in  continuing  my 

studies  in 

English.  Please  send  me  a ' 

list  of  the 

-BODY 

English  courses  you  offer  along  with  an 

application  form. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly ThCOMPLIMENTARY  CLOSE 

-SIGNATURE 

with  your  name  typed  below  it  showing  how  you 

I.  M.  Studious 

wish  to  be  addressed 
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There  are  a number  of  fundamental  rules  governing  the  writing  of  all  business  communications. 
Here  are  the  most  important  rules: 

• Be  concise  and  to  the  point.  Eliminate  all  unnecessary  words  and  information. 

• Be  clear  and  exact. 

• Write  your  letter  in  “correct”  English.  Avoid  slang  and  ungrammatical  language. 

• Be  sure  to  include  all  the  information  the  letter’s  recipient  should  know. 

• Keep  the  tone  polite  and  courteous — even  in  a letter  of  complaint. 

• State  your  reason  for  writing  early  in  the  letter.  Don’t  keep  the  recipient  guessing. 

• Make  it  clear  just  what  action  you’d  like  taken,  if  any. 

There’s  a wide  variety  of  reasons  for  writing  business  letters,  but  here  you’ll  be  looking  at  only 
one  type — the  letter  of  complaint.  Remember,  though,  that  all  the  fundamental  rules  hold  true 
for  any  sort  of  business  letter. 

The  letter  that  follows  violates  most  of  the  principles  of  business-letter  writing.  Read  it;  then 
rewrite  it  so  as  to  make  it  a well-constructed  letter  of  complaint. 


Box  2700 

Smallville,  Alberta  XOX  0X0 
November  13,  1996 


Addictive  Video  Games 
312  Blind  Alley 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4J  4M6 

Dear  Whoever: 

Why  don't  you  guys  make  a decent  product?  Me  and 
my  kid  brother  (his  name  is  Joey)  were  playing 
your  new  game  "Blow  the  World  to  Smithereens"  for 
the  first  time  last  thursday  (or  maybe  it  was 
friday)  and  the  dumb  thing  just  quit  on  us  after 
an  hour  or  45  mins,  or  so.  How  do  you  think  Joey 
felt?  It  was  my  birthday  present  for  him  (he 
turned  10  and  he's  not  a bad  kid  for  his  age) . 

So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  The  game 
cost  me  a bundle  and  I'm  no  millionaire,  you  know. 

G.  Lemieux 

P.S.  And  make  it  snappy. 


Compare  your  letter  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Heip. 
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Remember  always  to  keep  in  mind  your  purpose  and  your  audience  when  you  communicate. 

Business  communications  aren’t  meant  to  entertain  or  create  an  emotional  response  in  readers. 

They’re  meant  to  convey  information  clearly,  quickly,  and  concisely.  If  you  keep  these  points 

in  mind,  you’ll  be  well  on  your  way  to  writing  good  business  letters. 

Enrichment 

Do  one  or  more  of  the  following. 

1 . How  long  has  it  been  since  you  last  communicated  with  your  grandparent(s)  or  other  close 
relatives  or  friends  who  live  far  away?  Maybe  it’s  time  you  wrote  somebody  a short  (or  not 
so  short)  letter  to  let  him  or  her  know  that  you  think  about  them  from  time  to  time  and  care 
about  them. 

Before  you  write  your  letter,  refer  to  the  helpful  comments  and  suggestions  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 

2.  How  much  do  you  know  about  your  family’s  history?  How  many  of  the  following  questions 
can  you  answer? 

• When  did  your  ancestors  settle  in  the  area  where  you  now  live? 

• Where  did  they  originally  come  from?  Were  they  from  a different  part  of  Canada  or 
from  another  country? 

• Do  you  have  relatives  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country  or  in  other  countries?  How 
are  they  related  to  you?  Does  anyone  in  your  family  have  contact  with  them? 

• Has  anyone  in  the  family  researched  your  family  tree? 

• What  noteworthy  things  did  your  ancestors  accomplish? 

• Were  any  of  your  ancestors  involved  in  any  noteworthy  historical  events? 

• What  do  you  know  about  your  parents’  childhoods? 

• What  do  you  know  about  the  lives  of  your  grandparents? 

• What  other  questions  do  you  have  about  your  family’s  history? 

Just  how  much  or  how  little  do  you  know  about  your  origins?  Maybe  it’s  time  to  start  asking 
questions.  Start  with  this  question:  Has  anyone  written  down  your  family’s  history?  Maybe 
no  one  will  do  it  if  you  don’t.  Go  on.  Go  down  in  your  family’s  history  as  the  person  who 
researched  and  wrote  the  family  history.  Make  some  time  now  to  interview  members  of  your 
family. 


Refer  to  the  helpful  suggestions  and  comments  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  3:  Enrichment. 
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E-mail:  The  Electronic  Business  Letter 


In  this  section,  you  studied  how  to  write  effective  business  letters;  but,  as  you’re  no  doubt  aware, 
there  is  a new  technology  used  in  offices  that  reduces  the  time  delay  and  postal  charges  normally 
associated  with  mailing  letters.  It’s  called  e-mail.  E-mail  is  a form  of  written  business 
communication  that  is  composed  and  sent  in  electronic  form  from  one  computer  to  another. 
E-mail  has  many  things  in  common  with  conventional  letters;  but,  as  you’ll  see,  it  has  some 
special  problems,  too.  Read  the  following  article  and  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


Corporate  E-mail  Often  Needs  More  Polishing 


By  Laura  Ramsay 

For  The  Financial  Post 

The  chatty  informality  of  the  Internet  is  creeping 
into  corporate  business  communications, 
prompting  otherwise  sensible  people  to  conclude 
formal  e-mail  messages  with  TTFA  (ta  ta  for  now) 
and  happy  face  symbols — :-). 

Colleagues  and  superiors  find  such  affability 
unprofessional  and  semi-literate,  says  Nathan 
Greenfield,  a professor  of  business  communications 
at  Algonquin  College  in  Nepean,  Ont. 

And  because  corporate  e-mail  is  stored  “for 
eternity  somewhere  in  the  system,”  he  says,  a 
permanent  record  of  writing  skills  and  business 
judgement,  is  available  forever  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  call  it  up. 

Greenfield  is  amused  by  the  fact  that,  after 
working  for  10  years  to  earn  a PhD  in  American 
literature,  it  is  his  expertise  in  e-mail  etiquette  that 
is  in  demand.  A course  he  developed  on  business 
writing  for  e-mail  as  part  of  a continuing  education 
program  has  exploded  into  a small  industry  and  he 
is  writing  a textbook  on  the  topic. 

He  says  the  problem  with  e-mail  in  business  is 
that  people  tend  to  compose  messages  as  if  they  are 
writing  to  a friend,  and  hit  ‘send’  before  they’ve 
had  a chance  to  reread  and  edit  what  they’ve 
written. 

“Good  business  writing  requires  clear  thinking, 
specific  paragraphs  and  a lot  of  editing,”  he  says. 

When  people  used  typewriters  to  compose 
memos  they  were  obliged  to  read  the  final  draft  on 
paper  before  distributing  it,  allowing  for  last-minute 
revisions. 

“Editing  on  a screen  is  nowhere  as  good  as 
holding  a piece  of  paper  and  really  studying  it,”  he 
says.  “The  format  of  e-mail,  with  that  ‘send’ 
button  right  there,  works  against  good  writing.” 

E-mail  also  exposes  an  astonishing  number  of 


middle  managers  who  are  barely  literate,  Greenfield 
says. 

In  the  past,  managers  with  poor  literacy  skills 
had  secretaries  who  protected  them  by  editing  and 
retyping  memos  and  reports,  ensuring  the  final 
product  conformed  to  corporate  standards. 
Standardized  forms  also  enabled  managers  to 
submit  reports  without  having  to  compose 
paragraphs. 

Because  of  downsizing,  this  protection  has 
disappeared.  Most  managers  now  have  to  write 
their  own  documents,  revealing  an  alarming  degree 
of  poor  writing  and  communication  skills,  he  says. 

But  even  good  communicators  seem  to  get  sloppy 
when  they’re  using  e-mail. 

“It’s  a tremendous  indictment  of  our  education 
system.  Properly  trained  people  would  have 
adapted  to  this  new  medium  without  a problem  and 
you  would  not  run  across  the  kind  of  bad  writing 
you  see.”  he  says. 

Good  writing  in  the  electronic  universe  requires 
you  know  what  you’re  going  to  say  before  you  sit 
down  to  write  it  and  you  can’t  rely  on  computers  to 
catch  your  mistakes. 

“Spell  checkers  are  dangerous  because  they 
don’t  catch  homonyms  [‘there’  when  you  mean 
‘their’].  Grammar  checkers  either  don’t  catch 
anything  or  they  catch  everything  and  won’t  let 
you  write  your  message.” 

For  example,  they  may  freeze  the  screen  if  you 
use  a one-word  sentence,  when  that  is  actually 
what  you  want  to  do. 

“What  you’re  really  doing  is  moving  the  idea, 
but  the  link  above  and  below  have  to  be  changed  as 
well.” 

Effective  e-mail  messages  use  the  reference  line 
to  grab  the  attention  of  recipients  who  may  have  to 
plow  through  140  messages  a day.' 


Laura  Ramsay  for  the  article,  taken  from  The  Financial  Post,  September  2,  1995,  p.  24.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Laura 
Ramsay. 
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3.  a.  What  is  Greenfield’s  opinion  about  the  informality  of  many  of  today’s  e-mail  messages? 

b.  Greenfield  says  many  e-mail  messages  are  full  of  errors.  What  factors  does  he  blame  for 
this  situation? 

c.  In  what  way  is  writing  an  effective  e-mail  message  similar  to  writing  an  effective 
example  of  any  other  form  of  written  communication? 

Compare  your  responses  with  the  ones  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Enrichment. 


Conclusion 

In  this  section,  you  reflected  on  your  relationships  with  your  parents,  grandparents,  and  other 
members  of  your  family.  Through  literature  and/or  film  you  became  involved  in  the  struggle 
of  children  who  wished  to  re-establish  an  honest  and  caring  relationship  with  a parent  or 
grandparent.  You  discovered  the  importance  of  honest  communication  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  relationships.  You  also  examined  different  ways  of  communicating  with  people — 
including  the  business  letter. 


ASSIGNMENT  :: 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignments  for  this  section. 
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In  the  previous  three  sections  of  this  module,  you’ve  explored  various  quests  that  people  have. 
Different  people  have  different  quests,  and  people’s  quests  change  over  time.  Some  people  strive 
for  success,  power,  wealth,  or  fame;  others  seek  love,  knowledge,  inspiration,  or  meaning.  There 
are  many  other  quests  as  well,  but  among  the  most  basic  quests  of  human  beings  are  the  quest  to 
understand  and  the  quest  to  be  understood. 


To  understand  more  than  you  currently  understand,  and  to  have  others  understand  what  you  have  to 
say,  are  powerful  quests.  These  two  quests  explain  why  people  write  books,  articles,  reports, 
essays,  and  other  forms  of  writing,  and  why  people  read  what  others  have  written. 


People  write  in  order  to  share  information.  The  sharing  of  information  is  basic  to  human 
communication.  It  is  also  essential  in  establishing  contact  and  maintaining  a connection  with 
others.  The  communication  of  ideas  not  only  satisfies  the  quest  for  a better  understanding  of  things, 
it  creates  and  strengthens  relationships — relationships  between  friends  or  family  members,  between 
visual  artists  and  viewers,  between  speakers  and  listeners,  and  between  writers  and  readers. 

This  section  will  focus  on  the  relationship  between  writers  and  readers.  It  will  provide  information 
that  will  help  you  write  more  clearly,  so  that  your  written  messages  will  be  easily  understood  by 
readers.  You’ll  learn  how  to  gather  information  from  various  sources,  so  that  you  can  discover 
more  about  a particular  topic  and  can  pass  that  information  on  to  your  readers  in  the  form  of  a 
research  report.  You’ll  demonstrate  your  ability  to  write  an  effective,  clearly  written  research 
report  by  researching  a topic  of  your  choice  and  submitting  the  final  draft  of  your  report  as  your 
Section  4 Assignment. 


Section  4:  The  Quest  for  Knowledge 
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i 


The  purpose  of  a report  is  to  inform  your 
readers  about  a particular  topic  or  issue. 
Unless  you’re  an  expert  on  a certain  topic, 
you’ll  want  to  gather  information  about  your 
topic  and  then  report  what  you’ve  learned  to 
your  reader. 

It’s  important  to  chose  a topic  that  you’re 
interested  in  learning  more  about.  You’ll  be 
more  enthusiastic  about  researching  the 
topic,  and  that  enthusiasm  will  come  through 
when  you  tell  your  audience  what  you’ve 
learned  about  the  topic. 


A good  research  report  is  objective.  That 

means  that  the  facts  are  presented  fairly  and  photo  search  ltd. 
in  a balanced  way  so  that  both  sides  of  an 
issue  are  presented.  You  may  offer  your  own  opinions,  but  your  main  task  as  a report  writer  is  to 
be  a good  reporter — a good  information  provider. 


You  must  satisfy  the  reader’s  quest  for  knowledge.  That  means  anticipating  the  needs  of  the 
audience  and  the  questions  the  audience  may  want  your  report  to  answer.  Like  any  other  reporter, 
such  as  a TV  news  reporter  or  newspaper  journalist,  keep  the  W5  questions  in  mind  as  you 
research  and  write  your  report.  The  W5  questions  are:  Who?  What?  Where?  When?  Why? 
Another  question  that  you  should  consider  is  How?  If  your  report  answers  all  of  these  questions, 
and  provides  enough  examples  and  details,  chances  are  that  the  report  will  satisfy  the  information 
needs  of  the  audience. 


Choosing  a Topic 

Your  English  33  course  deals  with  a variety  of  themes  and  issues. 

1.  Brainstorm  a list  of  the  themes  and  issues  you’ve  encountered  so  far  in  the  activities  you’ve 
worked  through  and  the  literature  you’ve  read. 

Compare  your  list  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1. 

In  later  modules  you’ll  examine  issues  related  to  television,  the  environment,  the  impact  of 
technology,  stereotyping  and  discrimination,  employment,  and  propaganda.  You  may  also 
encounter  other  issues  in  the  novel  you’ll  read  for  Module  6. 

Some  of  the  themes  or  issues  you’ve  encountered  so  far,  as  well  as  those  that  you’ll  explore  later 
in  the  course,  can  be  the  basis  for  a research  report. 

Choose  a topic  for  your  research  report  from  one  of  the  themes  or  issues  dealt  with  in  this  course. 
Narrow  its  focus  so  that  your  topic  can  be  covered  easily  in  a report  of  approximately  1000  words 
(approximately  four  to  six  pages  in  length). 
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If  you’re  not  sure  whether  the  topic  you’ve  chosen  is  appropriate,  discuss  it  with  your  teacher  or 
learning  facilitator. 

2.  What  is  your  narrowed-down  research  report  topic? 

Refer  to  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  1. 

Much  of  the  information  in  Module  2,  Section  3 dealing  with  the  personal  essay  can  also  be 
applied  to  the  writing  of  a research  report.  Module  2,  Section  3 includes  information  about 
selecting  a topic  and  narrowing  its  focus,  planning  and  organizing  a piece  of  writing,  methods  of 
paragraph  development,  and  writing  introductions  and  conclusions. 

At  this  point  you  should  have  decided  on  a topic  and  have  narrowed  it  down  to  manageable  size. 
You’re  ready  to  move  on  to  the  research  stage. 


ii  Artivity  2:  Researching  Your  Topic 


I 


To  do  your  report  properly,  you’ll  need  to  find 
information  about  your  topic.  Until  recently, 
that  always  meant  a trip  to  the  library.  Today, 
however,  more  and  more  people  have  access 
to  computers  hooked  up  to  the  Internet.  Most 
schools  and  public  libraries  are  also  hooked 
up. 

The  Internet  is  an  excellent  research  source, 
and  the  information  on  the  Internet  is  often 
updated  daily.  Some  people  believe  that  the 
Internet  will  eventually  make  libraries 
obsolete.  Others  feel  that  the  Internet  will 
never  completely  replace  libraries,  but  it 
certainly  will  cause  libraries  to  change  the 
way  in  which  they  operate. 


One  word  of  caution  about  the  Internet.  The 
information  on  the  Net  is  uncensored  and 
unregulated.  Anyone  can  put  information  on 
the  Internet,  and  some  of  the  information  is 
inaccurate  or  biased.  Carefully  consider  the 
source  of  the  information,  and  ask  yourself  a 
lot  of  questions  about  the  accuracy  of  the 


information.  There  may  be  just  as  much 
misinformation  on  the  Internet  as  there  is  information.  The  information  contained  in  libraries 
tends  to  be  quite  accurate  simply  because  it  has  been  scrutinized  by  many  people  before  it 
reaches  the  shelves  and  cabinets  of  a library. 


Section  4:  The  Quest  for  Knowledge 


If  you  already 
know  how  to  use 
a library,  skim 
over  this  activity 
to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no 
gaps  in  your 
knowledge;  then 
proceed  to  the 
next  activity. 
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The  Internet  is  surprisingly  easy  to  use.  Anyone  who  is  hooked  up  to  the  Internet,  and  has  some 
very  basic  computer  skills,  can  quickly  learn  how  to  access  a wealth  of  information  from  all  over 
the  world.  Learning  how  to  access  the  information  in  a library,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  training — which  this  activity  will  provide. 

The  thought  of  going  to  the  library  to  find  information  makes  some  students  very  nervous.  They 
see  all  the  books  and  they  don’t  know  where  to  start.  But  if  you  approach  a library  properly,  it 
can  help  ease  a great  deal  of  the  pressure  of  writing  a report. 

The  resources  of  a library  can  be  divided  into  four  areas: 

• books  in  the  stacks  • newspapers,  magazines 

• reference  books  • special  resources  (e.g.,  videos  and  tapes) 

The  Library  Stacks 

The  library  stacks  contain  many  books  that  you  may  find  useful.  You  must  use  the  card 
catalogue  to  find  the  appropriate  books. 


Nonfiction  books  are  usually 
arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to 
a numbering  system  called  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System.  Every  book 
is  classified  by  a three-digit  number, 
often  followed  by  a decimal  point 
and  more  numbers.  This  is  the  call 
number  that  is  given  in  the  card 
catalogue. 


For  your  research 
report,  you’ll  need 
to  look  at  nonfiction 
books. 


The  Dewey  Decimal  Cataloguing  System 

The  Dewey  Decimal  System  has  ten  main  divisions.  They  are  listed  in  the  box  that  follows. 


Dewey  Decimal  System 

000-099 

General  works  (encyclopedias,  periodicals,  etc.) 

100-199 

Philosophy  (psychology,  etc.) 

200-299 

Religion  (mythology) 

300-399 

Social  sciences  (economics,  government,  etc.) 

400-499 

Language  (linguistics,  dictionaries,  etc.) 

500-599 

Pure  science  (mathematics,  chemistry,  etc.) 

600-699 

Applied  science  (engineering,  aviation,  etc.) 

700-799 

Arts  and  recreation  (painting,  music,  etc.) 

800-899 

Literature  (poetry,  plays,  etc.) 

900-999 

History  (travel,  910-919;  biography,  920-929) 
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You  don’t  have  to  memorize  these  divisions  because  most  libraries  have  them  posted  on  the 
library  stacks. 

The  card  catalogue  is  divided  into  three  sections:  author  cards,  title  cards,  and  subject  cards. 


The  Author  Card 


author 

(last  name  first) 

call  number-~-~..^,„_ 
(tells  where  the  book 
is  located  on  the  shelf) 

publisher  and  date 
published 


useful  information 


_____ Jansen,  Eleanor 

^796.54  Wilderness  Wisdom,,^ 

J Camping  

► Anderson  (1981) 

491  p.  ^ — 

' ^1^  Includes  illustrations 


title 

subject 


number  of  pages 


The  Title  Card 


title " 

call  number ^ 
(tells  where  the  book  is 
located  on  the  shelf) 

Diitili f\nc\  rlitp 

Wilderness  Wisdom 

'jog  5/|  T^ncpp  Flpi:^nrkr 

^ampin"  -turf 

A.nHpr^^nn 

published 

Am  „ 

p.  ^^11^ 

useful  information 

— Includes  illustrations 

author 

(last  name  first) 
subject 


number  of  pages 
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The  Subject  Card 


subject  ■ 


^►Camping 


call  number- 
(tells  where  the  book  is 
located  on  the  shelf) 


Jansen,  Eleanor 
Wildemess  Wisdom 
Anderson  (1981) 

491  p.  ^ 

1 . Camping 

2.  Outdoor  life  --^1— — 


___  author 

(last  name  first) 

— — title 

publisher  and 

date  published 
^ — —number  of  pages 

A card  for  this 
subject  is  also  in  the 
card  catalogue  under 
this  heading. 


Modern  libraries  generally  make  use  of  computer  technology.  In  many  libraries  the  card  catalogue  is  stored 
in  a computer.  Many  sources  of  information,  such  as  encyclopedias,  are  now  found  on  CD  Rom. 


One  problem  with  finding  information  is  that  you  live  in  an  ever-changing  world.  A nonfiction 
book  published  today  can  be  sadly  out-of-date  by  next  year.  Imagine  if  you  had  to  write  about 
hockey  in  the  N.H.L.  using  information  from  a book  published  in  1965!  Therefore,  when  you 
look  for  information,  try  to  find  the  most  up-to-date  information  possible. 

1 . Place  the  following  book  titles  into  the  appropriate  Dewey  Decimal  System  division. 


For 

example:  Painting  Made  Easy  — 

700-799 

a. 

The  Canadian  Encyclopedia  — 

d. 

Ancient  Religions  — 

b. 

Norman  Bethune:  My  Life  — 

e. 

Shakespeare ’s  Collected  Plays  — 

c. 

The  History  of  Chemistry  — 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  Cataloguing  System 


/ know  that  the  public  library  and  the  library 
at  my  school  use  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System,  but  I’ve  noticed  the  books  my 
sister  borrows  from  the  university  library 
are  coded  with  a different  system.  What’s 
this  system  called  and  how  does  it  work? 


Another  cataloguing  system  used  by  some  libraries  is  the  Library  of  Congress  system,  which 
uses  letters  followed  by  numerals  or  other  letters.  Its  main  classes  are  as  follows: 


Library  of  Congress  System 

A. 

General  works 

M. 

Music 

B. 

Philosophy,  religion 

N. 

Fine  arts 

C. 

History,  auxiliary  sciences 

P. 

Language  and  literature 

D. 

History,  topography  (except  American) 

Q. 

Science 

E.  F. 

American  history 

R. 

Medicine 

G. 

Geography,  anthropology 

S. 

Agriculture,  husbandry 

H. 

Social  sciences 

T. 

Technology 

J. 

Political  science 

U. 

Military  science 

K. 

Law 

V. 

Naval  science 

L. 

Education 

Z. 

Bibliography,  library  science 

Reference  Books 

There  is  usually  a whole  section  in  the  library  devoted  to  reference  books.  Reference  books  are 
factual;  therefore  you  can  be  sure  of  accurate,  precise  information.  Reference  books  include  the 
following  types  of  books: 


Dictionaries 

Biographical  Dictionaries 
General  Encyclopedias 
Atlases 

Magazine  and  Newspaper  Indexes 


Almanacs  and  Yearbooks 
Author  Indexes 

Science  and  Technology  References 
Music  and  Art  References 
Literature  and  Drama  References 
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A word  of  caution;  when  using  these  reference  books  be  careful  that  you  don’t  rely  on  out-of- 
date  information.  For  example,  if  you  wanted  to  find  information  about  private  enterprise  in 
Moscow,  you  certainly  wouldn’t  want  to  use  a book  or  magazine  article  about  the  economy  of 
the  Soviet  Union — a country  that  no  longer  exists. 


Use  the  Internet  to  locate  a few  of  the  on-line  writer’s  handbooks,  dictionaries,  and  thesauruses. 
Search  terms,  such  as  “Reference  Shelf”  will  bring  up  dozens  of  links  that  you  may  like  to 
explore.  One  web  site  you  may  want  to  try  is  University  of  Maine’s  Online  Resources  for  Writers 
at  the  following  URL: 


http://www.ume.maine.edu/~wcenter/resource.html 


From  there  you  have  access  to  a variety  of  resources  useful  to  writers;  for  example,  the  on-line 
Webster’s  Dictionary  is  at  the  following  URL: 


http://c.gp.cs.cmu.edu:5103/prog./webster 

There  are  several  on-line  encyclopedias.  Some  require  a subscription;  others  are  free.  Some, 
as  you  can  well  expect,  are  better  than  others.  The  Free  Internet  Encyclopedia  provides  links  to 
existing  information  on  the  Internet.  Although  it  was  far  from  being  complete  at  the  time  this 
course  was  produced,  it  looked  promising.  If  you  want  to  check  it  out,  it’s  at  the  following  URL: 


http://www.cs.uh.edu/~ciifton/encyclopedia.html 


Newspapers  and  Magazines 


In  libraries,  magazines  are  referred  to  as  periodicals 
and  they  can  be  a valuable  source  of  up-to-date 
information. 

Magazines  have  an  advantage  over  some  kinds  of 
nonfiction  books  because  they  present  current 
information.  General  magazines  such  as  Time  or 
Maclean ’s  keep  readers  informed  about  current 
events. 


Other  magazines  focus  on  specific  subjects  such  as 
science,  cars,  photography,  or  computers. 

Newspapers  are  even  more  up-to-date  than 
magazines:  newspapers  are  printed  everyday, 
whereas  magazines  are  published  weekly  or 
monthly.  You’ll  also  find  more  information  about 
local  issues  in  newspapers  than  you  will  in 
magazines. 


Periodicals  make  up  an  important  part  of  a library’s 
collection. 


Newspapers  such  as  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
London  Times  publish  their  own  indexes,  which  can 
be  found  in  many  libraries. 
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Periodical  Indexes 

Imagine  how  time-consuming  it  would  be  if  you  had  to  search  through  all  the  magazines  in  the 
library  to  find  information  about  your  topic.  Fortunately,  magazines,  or  periodicals,  are  indexed  to 
speed  up  your  search. 

There  are  several  indexes,  but  the  most  common  one  is  the  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature.  This  guide  indexes  periodicals  by  both  subject  and  author. 

Suppose  you  want  to  research  the  topic  of  elephants  in  order  to  find  out  more  about  their  social 
organization  and  communication  ability.  You  simply  look  up  the  word  “Elephants”  in  a periodical 
index.  You’ll  probably  see  several  subheadings  such  as  “Elephants — Endangered  Species”  or 
“Elephants — Training.”  Eventually  you’ll  probably  find  the  sort  of  entry  you’re  looking  for. 


ELEPHANTS,  communication 

Elephant  talk,  K.  Payne,  il  Nat.  Geog.  176:264-277  Aug  ’89. 


The  first  line  of  the  entry  is  the  subject  about  which  the  article  is  written.  The  second  line 
contains  the  title  of  the  article  and  the  name  of  the  author.  The  abbreviation  “il”  indicates  that  the 
article  is  illustrated.  Further  notations  show  that  the  article  appeared  in  the  National  Geographic 
magazine  in  Volume  176,  on  pages  264  to  277.  The  magazine  was  issued  in  August,  1989. 

Special  Resources 


Almost  every  library  has  one  or  more  special  resource  sections.  These  include  pamphlet  files, 
picture  files,  and  audio-visual  materials.  These  materials  are  often  stored  in  cabinets  known  as 
vertical  files. 


Some 

libraries  have 
their  own 
cataloguing 
system  for 
special 
resources. 
Therefore, 
don’t  be  shy 
about  asking 
your  librarian 
for  help  in 
finding  what 
you  need. 
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Your  handbook  may  have  a short  section  about  using  the  library.  You  may  want  to  turn  to  it  for 
additional  help.  Your  handbook  might  also  have  information  about  how  to  write  a report. 

2.  In  the  following  exercise,  indicate  which  section  of  the  library  each  example  will  lead  you 
to:  the  reference  section,  the  newspaper/periodical  index,  or  the  special  resources  section. 

a.  World  Book  Encyclopedia  f.  The  Calgary  Herald 


b.  Maclean 's  Magazine  g.  A news  photo  of  the  Edmonton  tornado 

c.  The  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary  h.  A videocassette  of  Bethune 


d.  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada  i. 

e.  Popular  Photography 


A pamphlet  from  the  Alberta  Government 
about  drinking  and  driving 


You  'll  learn 
more  about 
footnotes  and 
bibliographies  in 
Activity  3. 


Library  materials  are  usually  referred  to  as 
secondary  sources.  You’ll  probably  find  that  these 
secondary  sources  provide  you  with  most  of  your 
information.  But,  if  you  already  know  a great  deal 
about  your  topic  or  if  you  know  people  who  are 
knowledgeable,  you  may  want  to  make  use  of 
primary  sources,  such  as  an  interview,  or  your  own 
observations  and  personal  experiences  concerning 
the  topic. 

3.  In  writing  your  report,  what  sources  do  you 
think  you’ll  rely  on? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the 
Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  2. 

Keeping  Track  of  Your  Information 

At  the  end  of  your  report,  you’ll  be  expected  to 
provide  footnotes  and  a bibliography.  They  list  the 
sources  from  which  you  took  information  in  the 
writing  of  your  report.  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  you  keep  track  of  each  source  that  you  use  in 
researching  your  report. 
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If  it  is  a book,  write  down  the  following  information:  the  title  of  the  book,  the  author,  the  name 
of  the  publisher,  the  place  and  year  of  publication,  and  the  page  numbers  on  which  you  found 
your  information.  The  following  is  an  example. 


Title:  Leonard  Cohen:  A Life  in  Art 
Author:  IraNadel 
Publisher:  ECW  Press 
Place  and  Date:  Toronto,  1994 
Pages:  94-103 

If  it  is  a magazine  or  newspaper,  you  must  write  down  the  following  information:  the  title  of  the 
article,  the  author,  the  title  of  the  magazine  or  newspaper,  the  date  of  issue,  and  the  page 
numbers  of  the  article.  The  following  is  an  example. 

Article:  “The  Superschool  for  Underachievers” 

Author:  Andrew  Nikiforuk 
Magazine  or  newspaper:  Canadian  Business 
Date  of  Publication:  November  1995 
Page:  139 

If  it  is  an  encyclopedia,  record  the  following  information:  the  title  of  the  entry,  the  name  of  the 
encyclopedia,  the  year  of  the  edition,  the  volume  number,  and  the  pages  on  which  the  entry  was 
found.  The  following  is  an  example. 

Entry:  “Science  Fiction” 

Encyclopedia:  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
Year:  1994 
Volume:  Vol.  17 


Pages:  205-206 
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Where  can  you  find 
infornriation  about  the 
publisher  or  the  place 
and  date  of  publication? 


This  information  is  located  on 
the  first  few  pages  of  books, 
magazines,  and  encyclopedias. 
Look  at  the  following  sample 
pages  from  the  novel 
Fahrenheit  451. 


Fahrenheit 

4§1 


Ray  Bradbury 


Fahrenheit  451 — 

the  temperature  at  which  book  paper 
catches  fire,  and  burns  . . . 


A Del  Rey  Book 

Ballantine  Books  • New  York 


A Del  Rey  Book 
Published  by  Ballantine  Books 

A shorter  version  of  “Fahrenheit  451”  appeared  in 
Galaxy  Science  Fiction,  under  the  title  “The  Fireman,” 
Copyright  © 1950  by  World  Editions,  Inc. 

Copyright  © 1953  by  Ray  Bradbury 
Afterword  Copyright  © 1979  by  Ray  Bradbury 

All  rights  reserved.  Published  in  the  United  States  by  Ballantine 
Books,  a division  of  Random  Flouse,  Incl,  New  York,  and 
simultaneously  in  Canada  by  Random  House  of  Canada  Limited, 
Toronto. 

Library  of  Congress  Catalog  Card  Number:  53-11280 
ISBN  0-345-29234-0 

Manufactured  in  the  United  States  of  America 

U.S.  Printing  History 
First  Edition:  October  1953 
Fifty-ninth  Printing:  August  1983 

Canadian  Printing  History 
First  Edition:  February  1963 
Seventh  Printing:  October  1972 

Special  Editions 

Asbestos  Edition:  October  1953 
Revised  Bal-Hi  Editions 
First  Printing:  January  1967 
Tenth  Printing:  October  1973 
Special  Book  Club  Edition:  March  1976 

Cover  art  by  Barron  Storey 
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Taking  Notes  for  Your  Report 


Mr.  LaBerge:  Remember  that  you’ll  be  writing  a research  report.  That  means  that  you’ll  be 
looking  up  information  from  various  sources  in  the  library.  But  what  do  you  do 
with  the  information  once  you’ve  found  it? 

Armin:  Easy.  You  start  writing  your  report. 


Mr.  LaBerge:  There’s  just  one  problem  with  that  idea.  Where  do  you  start?  Let’s  say  you 
have  five  or  six  books,  and  each  contains  several  facts  you  want  to  use. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  kind  of  hard  to  remember  where  each  fact  is  located?  Which 
piece  of  information  are  you  going  to  use  first?  Which  piece  of  information  will 
you  use  next?  Where  is  this  piece  of  information  coming  from?  How  are  you 
keeping  all  of  these  pieces  of  information  organized? 


Armin:  I see  what  you  mean. 


Krista:  Why  don’t  you  do  what  I do?  I write  out  each  piece  of  information  that  I think  I 

can  use,  and  then  I write  the  title  of  the  book  and  page  number  after  it.  I use  a 
coiled  notebook  for  my  notes,  because  the  pages  don’t  get  lost  and  they  stay  in 
order.  Then,  when  I’ve  gathered  all  the  information  that  I need  for  the  report,  I 
read  through  the  notes  and  decide  what  I want  to  use  and  what  I need  to  delete, 
Then,  I decide  in  what  order  I want  to  present  the  information.  I write  a number 
next  to  each  piece  of  information,  showing  what  order  it  should  go  in.  Or, 
sometimes  I get  a pair  of  scissors  and  some  tape,  and  cut  and  paste  the  ideas 
into  the  right  order.  Then,  I start  writing  my  report. 

Mr.  LaBerge:  You  have  some  really  good  ideas  there.  But  instead  of  cutting  and  pasting,  or 
numbering  the  information,  why  not  write  each  piece  of  information  and  its 
source  onto  a separate  note  card?  You  can  buy  note  cards  at  any  store  that 
sells  stationery.  You  can  shuffle  the  order  of  the  cards  easily,  and  lay  them  out 
in  front  of  you  so  that  you  can  get  a good  idea  about  how  your  report  will  look 
before  you  begin  writing  it. 


Armin: 


What  else  do  we  need  to  know  to  take  good  notes? 
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Plagiarism: 

using  someone 
else ’s  words  or 
ideas  without 
giving  credit  to 
that  person, 
giving  the  false 
impression  that 
you  are  the 
author 

Paraphrase:  to 

explain  someone 
else ’s  idea  in 
your  own  words 

Paraphrasing 
will  be  discussed 
further  in 
Activity  3. 


Mr.  LaBerge: 
Suzanne: 

Krista: 

Mr.  LaBerge: 

Suzanne: 

Mr.  LaBerge: 

Krista: 

Mr.  LaBerge: 


Well,  all  of  you  know  that  I want  you  to  write  your  reports  in  your  own  words. 

Right.  No  copying  word-for-word  from  books.  That’s  called  plagiarism  and  it’s 
a big  no-no.  But  sometimes  it’s  so  hard  not  to  plagiarize. 

I know  what  you  mean.  The  stuff  in  books  is  usually  written  so  much  better  than 
the  way  I can  write  myself.  It  often  sounds  so  awkward  after  I’m  finished 
rewriting  the  information  in  my  own  words. 

Paraphrasing  another  writer’s  words  into  your  own  takes  some  practice.  This 
report  is  an  opportunity  to  practise  paraphrasing.  Remember  to  let  your 
personal  writing  voice  come  through  when  you  paraphrase  another  writer’s  work. 
Use  your  own  vocabulary  and  your  own  style.  Then  your  writing  won’t  sound 
awkward;  it’ll  sound  like  you. 

When  do  we  start  paraphrasing?  I mean,  do  we  paraphrase  our  notes,  or  can 
we  copy  the  information  word-for-word  for  our  notes  and  then  paraphrase  the 
information  as  we  write  our  report? 

It’s  up  to  you.  Many  people  will  make  their  notes  both  ways.  They’ll  paraphrase 
some  of  the  information  and  copy  some  information.  If  you’re  planning  to  copy 
some  information  and  paraphrase  other  information,  it’s  a good  idea  to  use 
quotation  marks  around  the  notes  that  you  copy  word-for-word.  That  way  you’ll 
know  which  of  your  notes  still  has  to  be  paraphrased  when  you  write  the  report. 

Is  there  ever  a time  when  we  can  quote  the  exact  words  of  another  writer? 

Sure.  Sometimes  you  may  want  to  quote  the  words  of  a famous  person,  or  an 
expert,  to  back  up  an  important  point  that  you  want  to  make.  This  strategy  is 
very  useful  if  your  report  is  about  a controversial  subject.  When  you  quote  the 
words  of  someone  else,  or  if  you  use  some  of  their  ideas,  you  must  remember  to 
give  credit  to  that  person  by  using  footnotes  and  a bibliography.  You’ll  learn 
more  about  using  another  writer’s  ideas  in  Activity  3. 


At  this  point,  you  have  chosen  your  topic.  You 
should  now  go  to  the  library  and  begin  researching 
your  topic.  Depending  on  your  topic,  a good 
starting  point  might  be  the  encyclopedia  section;  in 
other  words,  begin  with  a general  survey  of  the 
topic,  and  then  work  toward  more  specific 
information  about  particular  aspects  of  the  topic. 
And  remember,  don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  the  librarian 
for  help  in  finding  materials. 
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Important 

In  your  report  you  must  include  information  from  at  least  three  different  sources.  You 

could  include  information  from  any  of  the  following  sources: 

• a magazine  or  newspaper  article 

• the  Internet 

• a nonfiction  book 

• a video 

• a reference  book 

• a CD  ROM 

• an  interview  with  a knowledgeable  person 

• a pamphlet  or  brochure 

Use  the  Internet  to  learn  more  about  plagiarism.  The  search  term  “plagiarism”  will  bring  up 
dozens  of  titles.  One  source  is  the  University  of  Michigan  Undergraduate  Library  at  URL: 

http://www.lib.umich.edu/libhome/UGL/plagiarism.html 


Activity  3:  Using  Other  People  s Ideas  in  Your  Report 


Documenting  Your  Sources 


To  document  a source  is  to  acknowledge,  by  means  of  a footnote, 
where  you  obtained  a piece  of  information.  It’ s important  to 
document  sources  adequately  to  avoid  plagiarizing  another 
writer’s  work.  To  plagiarize,  as  you  probably  know,  is  to  steal 
someone  else’s  words  or  ideas  and  make  them  look  as  if  they’re 
your  own.  Sometimes  students  are  guilty  of  deliberate  plagiarism 
when  they  try  to  fool  a teacher  or  professor  into  believing  that 
they’ve  written  what  they’ve  only  copied  from  somewhere  else; 
more  often,  though,  students  commit  plagiarism  by  accident 
when  they  fail  to  use  footnotes  properly. 


You  must  acknowledge  your  sources  in  two  separate  situations: 


• when  you  borrow  another  writer’s  words  either  by  direct  quotation  or  by  sticking  to  the 
style  and  manner  of  presentation  of  another  writer  (The  only  exception  occurs  when  you 
use  a widely  known  quotation — for  example,  “To  be,  or  not  to  be.”) 

• when  you  present  facts  and  ideas  that  cannot  be  considered  common  knowledge 


Your  handbook  likely  has  a section  explaining  in  some  detail  when  it’s  appropriate  to 
acknowledge  your  sources.  Locate  this  material  now  (check  under  “Footnotes”  in  the  index)  and 
read  it.  Remember  that  although  common  knowledge  is  the  basic  criterion  for  determining  when 
and  when  not  to  footnote  ideas,  determining  just  what  is  common  knowledge  can  be  difficult.  If 
you’re  in  doubt,  always  footnote. 
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The  dialogue  in 
the  Enrichment 
provides  some 
tips  for  effective 
paraphrasing. 


Summarize:  to 

condense  a piece 
of  writing  to  its 
basic  essentials 


When  you 
document  an 
idea  or  a 
passage  that 
you  ’ve  borrowed 
from  another 
source,  you  tell 
the  reader  where 
the  information 
came  from. 


Quoting,  Paraphrasing,  and  Summarizing 

Even  if  you  know  how  to  document  your  sources  properly,  you  may  have  trouble  knowing  just 
how  to  insert  the  information  you’ve  gathered  into  an  essay  or  research  report.  Have  you  ever 
made  notes  word-for-word  from  a source  and  then  just  transferred  them  into  the  piece  you’re 
writing?  If  so,  you’ve  been  plagiarizing,  whether  you  meant  to  or  not. 

If  you  take  notes  by  jotting  down  ideas  rather  than  exact  wordings,  you’ll  automatically  translate 
the  information  you  research  into  your  own  words;  and  the  plagiarism  problem  will  be  solved. 
Direct  quotations,  as  well  as  summaries  and  paraphrases  of  passages  from  other  writers  are, 
however,  sometimes  perfectly  appropriate  in  a piece  of  writing  like  a research  report.  But  how 
do  you  use  this  material  without  plagiarizing? 

To  master  this  situation,  you  must  possess  three  skills:  the  abilities  to  paraphrase,  to  summarize, 
and  to  quote  properly  and  with  correct  documentation. 

Paraphrasing 

When  you  paraphrase  a piece  of  writing,  you  put  it  into  your  own  words  without  altering  its 
content  and  usually  without  significantly  shortening  it.  This  technique  allows  you  to  use 
information  taken  from  your  sources  without  relying  too  much  on  direct  quotation. 

The  following  paragraph  illustrates  how  paraphrasing  works.  This  paragraph  restates  in  different 
words  the  ideas  presented  in  the  previous  paragraph.  Compare  this  paraphrased  version  with  the 
original. 


To  paraphrase  something,  you  rewrite  the  information  using  your  own  words. 

You  shouldn’t  change  the  meaning  of  the  original  piece  of  writing,  nor  should  you 
try  to  make  your  paraphrased  version  significantly  shorter  than  the  original. 
Paraphrasing  information  allows  you  to  avoid  having  to  use  direct  quotations. 


Summarizing 


To  summarize  is  to  do  something  different  from 
paraphrasing.  A summary  is  a condensation  of  a passage 
rather  than  a simple  rewording  of  it.  For  this  reason, 
summarizing  involves  even  more  care  than  paraphrasing. 

When  you  summarize,  you  have  to  decide  what’s  essential 
and  should  be  retained  in  the  summary  and  what’s  not  essential 
and  should  be  omitted.  Like  a paraphrase,  a summary  is  written  in 
your  own  words. 

Whenever  you  paraphrase  or  summarize  a passage  taken  from  one  of 
your  sources,  you  must  document  it.  Even  though  you’re  using  your 
own  words,  the  ideas  themselves,  expressed  together  as  a unit,  have 
been  taken  from  another  writer;  and  as  such  the  debt  to  that  writer 
must  be  formally  acknowledged. 
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Quoting  Directly 

Quoting  directly  from  a source  should  occur  far  less  often  than  summarizing  or  paraphrasing, 
and  sometimes  students  will  put  too  many  direct  quotations  into  their  papers.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this: 


• When  dealing  with  a difficult  or  unfamiliar  topic,  students  often  feel  safer  using  the 
words  of  an  authority  rather  than  translating  the  ideas  of  the  expert  into  their  own 
words. 

• There  is  a tendency  to  be  overly  impressed  by  the  writing  style  of  the  professionals. 

• Students  often  lack  knowledge  of  proper  note-taking  procedures. 

• Copying  is  easier  than  creating  an  original  work. 


Yeah,  I think  I see  a bit  of  myself  in  all  those 
reasons:  but  that  last  one  is  definitely  numero 
uno!  Sometimes  I’m  Just  too  rushed  or  too 
lazy  to  put  information  into  my  own  words. 


If  this  tendency  is  one  you  see  in  yourself,  you’ll  have  to  fight  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is,  at 
times,  perfectly  appropriate  to  include  direct  quotations  in  an  essay  or  research  report.  The  trick 
is  to  know  when,  and  this  is  something  for  which  you’ll  have  to  develop  a feeling.  As  a rule,  you 
may  quote  directly  from  time  to  time  when  a writer  makes  a point  so  exceptionally  clear, 
interesting,  and  concise  that  it  deserves  to  be  retained  intact  rather  than  paraphrased.  And,  of 
course,  if  you’re  pointing  out  interesting  wordings  and  key  passages  from  a literary  work  you’re 
discussing,  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  with  direct  quotations. 


There  are  two  methods  of  presenting  quoted  material.  The  correct  one  to  use  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  quotation. 


Did  you  notice 
the  small  raised 
number  at  the 
end  of  the 
quoted  material? 
The  purpose  of 
these  numbers 
will  be  explained 
when  you  learn 
about  footnotes. 


• In  the  first  method,  a short  quotation  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  paragraph.  The 
quotation  is  surrounded  by  quotation  marks.  Here’s  an  example. 


Marlene  Symak  argues  that  were  Shakespeare  alive  today,  “...  he  would  not 
hesitate  for  a moment  to  incorporate  into  his  writing  the  wealth  of  current  slang 
expressions  that  are  so  scrupulously  avoided  by  today’s  academic  snobs. 
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• Quotations  that  are  two  sentences  or  more  in  length  require  the  second  method.  They 
should  be  single  spaced,  inset,  and  should  appear  with  no  quotation  marks.  Here’s  an 
example. 


Marlene  Symak  puts  the  point  well  in  her  book  The  Richness  of  English. 

If  Shakespeare  were  alive  today,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to 
incorporate  into  his  writing  the  wealth  of  current  slang  expressions  so 
scrupulously  avoided  by  today’s  academic  snobs.  The  wonderful  richness  of 
the  English  language  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  our  ability  continuously  to  coin 
new  expressions,  which  generally  enter  the  language  as  slang.  If  we  ignore 
slang,  we  render  English  sterile  and  barren.^ 


Two  mistakes  students  frequently  make  when  they  incorporate  quotations  into  their  writing  are 
failing  to  introduce  a quotation  properly  and  confusing  directly  quoted  material  with  indirect 
quotations. 


Introducing  a Quotation 


Whenever  you  use  a quotation,  be  sure  to  introduce  it.  This  was  done  in  the  two 
preceding  examples;  in  each  case,  readers  know  that  they’re  about  to  read 
something  written  by  Marlene  Symak,  and  the  quotation  fits  neatly  into  the  flow 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs.  Sometimes  writers  forget  to  do  this  and 
simply  insert  a quotation  into  their  own  writing  with  no  introduction.  This 
leaves  readers  wondering  what  it  is  they’re  reading,  and  the  composition 
becomes  jerky  and  disjointed.  Here’s  an  example  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Actually,  Shakespeare  used  a great  deal  of  sixteenth-century  slang  in  his 
writings  and  would  probably  have  enjoyed  our  own  slang  just  as  much. 

“If  Shakespeare  were  alive  today,  he  would  not  hesitate  for  a moment  to 
incorporate  into  his  writing  the  wealth  of  current  slang  expressions  that 
are  so  scrupulously  avoided  by  today’s  academic  snobs.”'^ 


Do  you  see  how  this  quotation  fails  to  slip  neatly  into  the  paragraph?  The  reader  is  left 
somewhat  confused  about  why  the  last  sentence  has  quotation  marks.  The  reader  will  wonder 
who  said  these  words. 


Confusing  Direct  and  Indirect  Quotations 

Marlene  Symak,  in  her  book  The  Richness  of  English,  says  that  “if  Shakespeare  were 
here  today,  he  would  use  current  slang  expressions  in  his  writings.” 

Do  you  see  the  error  in  the  preceding  sentence?  The  writer  incorrectly  used  quotation  marks  to 
indicate  an  indirect  quotation — actually  a paraphrase  of  another  writer’s  ideas.  Use  quotation 
marks  only  for  direct  quotations,  and  then  be  sure  you  reproduce  the  quoted  material  exactly  as  it 
originally  appeared,  right  down  to  punctuation  marks. 
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SUSP 


Footnote:  a 

note  placed 
either  at  the 
bottom  of  a 
page  in  a report 
or  at  the  end  of 
a report  that 
shows  the 
source  of  a 
certain  piec'e  of 
information 


Setting  Up  Footnotes 


Once  you’ve  decided  that  a source  you’ve  used  must  be 
documented,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  your  acknowledgement  in 
a correct  fashion.  There  are  different  ways  of  doing  this,  and  the 
best  place  to  turn  for  advice  and  sample  acknowledgements  is 
your  handbook.  It  should  provide  you  with  examples  of 
footnotes  appropriate  for  material  taken  from  a variety  of 
sources — from  books,  periodicals,  encyclopedias,  and  so  on — 
along  with  samples  of  such  things  as  footnotes  for  second  references 
to  the  same  work. 


Documentation  involves  the  use  of  footnotes  and  a bibliography  at  the  end  of  a 
report  or  essay. 


Here  are  some  guidelines  to  follow: 


A footnote  gives 
credit  to  another 
person  for  words 
or  ideas 

belonging  to  that 
person  that  have 
been  used  in  the 
report. 

Footnotes 
provide  the 
name  of  the 
writer,  the  title 
of  the  work, 
publication, 
information,  and 
a page  number 
reference. 


• A small  number  raised  slightly  above  the  line  of  text  (a  superscript  number)  indicates  a 
footnote.  It  refers  the  reader  to  the  footnote  located  at  the  end  of  the  report  or  essay, 
preceding  the  bibliography. 

• The  footnote  gives  the  source  of  a specific  idea,  fact,  quotation,  or  judgement. 

• Footnotes  always  appear  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  report  or  essay  and  are 
numbered  consecutively. 

• The  first  line  of  a footnote  is  indented  five  spaces. 

Here’s  a sample  first-reference  footnote  to  a single  book. 


’ Michael  Crichton,  Jurassic  Park  (New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1991), 
pp.  57-58. 


Bibliography:  a 

list  of  books  and 
other  sources  of 
information  that 
were  used  in  the 
research  of  a 
report 

A bibliography 
is  found  at  the 
end  of  a report. 

It  lists  the  titles 
of  the  works  that 
the  report  writer 
has  used  to 
research  the 
report,  the 
writers  ’ names, 
and  publication 
information. 


Setting  Up  a Bibliography 

A bibliography  lists  complete  information  about  the  sources  that  have  been  used  for  research  in 
writing  a report  or  essay.  Here  are  some  guidelines  for  constructing  a bibliography: 

• A bibliography  always  comes  at  the  end  of  a report  or  essay. 

• A bibliography  lists  the  sources  that  have  been  used:  books,  magazines,  people 
interviewed,  and  so  on. 

• Sources  in  the  bibliography  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order. 

• Each  entry  in  the  bibliography  begins  with  the  last  name  of  the  author  or  by  title  if  no 
author  is  given. 

• All  lines  except  the  first  line  are  indented  five  spaces. 
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Now  here’s  a sample  bibliographical  entry  for  the  same  work  that  was  previously  footnoted. 


Crichton,  Michael.  Jurassic  Park.  New  York:  Ballantine  Books,  1991. 


The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  when  writing  footnotes  and  a bibliography  is  to  be 
consistent.  Refer  to  your  own  handbook  for  more  examples  and  a much  fuller  discussion  than 
can  be  given  here. 

1 . Now,  using  your  handbook,  rewrite  each  acknowledgement  listed  below  in  correct  footnote 
form. 


a.  page  27  of  Thomas  King’s  novel  Medicine  River,  published  by  Penguin  Books  Canada 
Ltd.  in  Toronto  in  1989 


b.  an  unsigned  article  entitled  “Hunger  stalks  children,  says  aid  worker,”  appearing  in  The 
Edmonton  Journal  on  October  3,  1994,  on  page  3 of  Section  A 

c.  an  article  entitled  “The  Hanseatic  League,”  written  by  Edward  Von  Der  Porten  and 
appearing  on  page  56  of  the  October  1994  issue  (Volume  186,  Number  5)  of  National 
Geographic 

d.  an  article  called  “Laurence,  Margaret”  by  Clara  Thomas,  found  in  The  Canadian 
Encyclopedia,  Volume  II,  page  1181,  published  by  Hurtig  Publishers  Ltd.  of  Edmonton 
in  1988 

e.  an  article  called  “Liang  Shu-ming,”  taken  from  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  page  325, 
Volume  7,  fifteenth  edition 

2.  Now  rewrite  each  acknowledgement  in  question  1 in  bibliography  form. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  3. 


Documenting  Internet  Sources 


At  the  time  that  this  course  was  produced,  there  was  no  universally  recognized  method  for 
documenting  Internet  sources.  One  guide  to  Internet  documentation  is  available  on-line  at  URL: 

http://www.uvm.edu/~xli/reference/mla.html 


If  you  plan  to  include  Internet  information  in  your  research  report,  use  this  suggested  method  to 
document  your  sources. 


How  is  your  research  coming  along?  Remember  to  take  good  notes.  Also,  for  each  source  that 
you  use,  list  all  of  the  information  that  you’ll  need  later  when  you  write  the  footnote  and 
bibliographical  information.  (Review  the  information  under  the  heading  “Keeping  Track  of 
Your  Information”  in  Activity  2.) 

The  following  activity  will  help  you  plan  your  research  report  and  write  the  first  draft. 
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Activity  4:  Writing  the  First  Draft  df  Your^Resear<^  Report  * ® 


At  this  point,  you  have  a great  deal  of  information  about  your  topic.  But  you  may  not  know 
exactly  how  you  want  to  arrange  the  ideas  or  even  what  exactly  you  want  to  say.  Here  are  a few 
different  strategies  that  writers  can  use  to  get  their  writing  under  way. 

Arranging  Note  Cards 


Planning  your  report  is  much  easier  if  you  have  all  of  the  information  written  on  note  cards.  You 
can  sort  through  the  cards  and  decide  what  information  to  use  and  what  information  to  discard. 
You  can  organize  your  ideas  by  grouping  cards  that  have  related  information.  Then,  within  each 
group  of  cards,  you  can  arrange  the  ideas  in  the  order  you  want  to  present  them.  You  can  write 
the  first  draft  of  your  report  just  by  following  the  sequence  of  the  note  cards. 
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Creating  a Written  Outline 

While  some  writers  begin  drafting  immediately  after  they’ve  gathered  and  reviewed  the 
information,  others  will  create  a written  outline.  An  outline  is  a blueprint  to  follow  as  the 
report  is  being  written. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  create  an  outline  for  your  research  report  (or  any  other  piece  of  writing), 
follow  these  six  steps: 

• Write  down  all  of  the  ideas  using  any  pre writing  strategy  such  as  brainstorming  or 
clustering. 

• Write  each  idea  as  a sentence. 

• Look  through  each  of  the  sentences  and  figure  out  which  one  contains  the  main  idea. 

• Arrange  the  sentences  in  a logical  sequence. 

• Using  sentences,  add  more  ideas  as  necessary  to  complete  the  sequence. 

• Delete  any  sentences  that  don’t  fit  into  the  sequence. 


This  is  what  a typical  outline  looks  like: 


I.  First  main  topic 


Thesis  statement 


3.  Third  supporting  idea 
B.  Second  subordinate  idea 


A.  First  subordinate  idea 


1 . First  supporting  idea 

2.  Second  supporting  idea 


There  are  several  advantages  to  using  an 
outline.  Creating  an  outline  before  you 
write  forces  you  to  think  about  and  clarify 
what  you  want  to  say.  Then,  when  you 
begin  drafting,  you  can  write  quickly  and 
confidently.  Having  written  your  report 
from  an  outline,  you  might  also  find  that 
you  don’t  need  to  spend  as  much  time 
revising  as  with  other  approaches  to 
writing. 


1 . First  supporting  idea 

2.  Second  supporting  idea 


There  are,  however,  two  potential  problems 
to  guard  against  if  you  decide  to  begin  your 
report  by  first  creating  an  outline.  First, 
you  can  fall  into  the  trap  of  trying  to  follow 
your  outline  too  strictly.  Your  outline  is 
meant  to  keep  your  information  organized 
so  you  don’t  forget  to  include  important 
information  or  wander  off  topic.  Your 
outline  should  never  be  allowed  to  stifle 
your  creativity.  Allow  your  report  to 
evolve.  It’s  okay  to  change  your  outline  as 
your  report  changes. 


II.  Second  main  topic 


A.  First  subordinate  idea 

1 . First  supporting  idea 

2.  Second  supporting  idea 


B.  Second  subordinate  idea 

1 . First  supporting  idea 

2.  Second  supporting  idea 


a.  First  supporting  detail 

b.  Second  supporting  detail 
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The  second  problem  that  you  could  run  into  is  spending  too  much  of  your  time  planning  your 
report.  You  might  then  find  that  you  can’t  devote  as  much  time  to  drafting  and  revising  as  you 
would  have  liked.  Decide  at  the  onset  how  much  time  you  can  afford  to  spend  creating  the 
outline,  and  don’t  exceed  this  time  limit.  If  your  outline  isn’t  working  out,  change  to  another 
method  of  beginning  your  report.  Never  stubbornly  stick  with  a method  that  doesn’t  work  for 
you! 

The  Direct-Writing  Approach 

Having  read  over  their  notes,  some  writers  will  simply  begin  writing  their  first  draft  by 
freewriting.  They’ll  write  down  everything  that  comes  to  mind  as  quickly  as  they  can  without 
worrying  about  the  wording,  or  the  order  of  the  ideas.  They’ll  generally  spend  about  half  the 
allotted  time  on  creating  a rough  draft.  The  other  half  will  be  spent  on  revision. 

The  revision  stage,  if  you  use  the  direct-writing  approach,  will  focus  on  cutting  out  unnecessary 
information  and  on  putting  the  information  into  a logical  or  easy-to-follow  order.  At  some  point 
in  the  revision  stage,  you  may  want  to  create  a simple  outline  so  that  you  can  better  judge 
whether  the  ideas  flow  logically  and  if  ideas  or  pieces  of  information  are  missing. 

The  direct- writing  approach  works  well  for  some  writers — especially  if  they  don’t  have  a clear 
thesis  (in  other  words  they  haven’t  been  able  to  decide  what  aspects  they  want  their  report  to 
focus  on).  This  method  is  a good  choice  when  a writer  has  gathered  enough  information  and  is 
working  under  a tight  deadline. 


Before  you  begin  your  first  draft,  I’d  like  to 
give  you  two  bits  of  advice.  First,  don’t  try 
to  write  the  introduction  until  after  you’ve 
written  the  body  of  the  report.  Second, 
don’t  try  to  get  the  wording  right  the  first 
time;  that  can  wait  for  the  revision  stage. 


Regardless  of  the  approach  you  use  to  get  your  research  report  under  way,  you  should  read 
through  your  notes,  and  do  some  clustering  or  brainstorming  to  clarify  your  thinking.  Although 
you  might  not  want  to  create  a formal  outline  before  you  begin  drafting  your  report,  you  should 
try  to  create  a plan  of  some  sort. 

In  your  notebook,  create  a plan  for  the  structure  of  your  research  report. 


Refer  to  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  4. 
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Now  that  you’ve  planned  what  you  want  to  write,  it’s  time  to  begin  the  first  draft  of  your 
research  report.  The  following  information  will  help  make  the  wording  of  your  report  more 
appealing  to  readers. 

Writing  Interesting  Sentences 
Sentence  Varieties 

Good  writers  have  a sound  understanding  of  sentence  structure  and  can  vary  the  sorts  of 
sentences  they  use  to  achieve  the  effects  they  want.  A style  that  consists  of  sentences  of  the 
same  type  and  roughly  the  same  length  is  tedious,  just  like  a piece  of  music  that  consists  of  only 
one  or  two  notes.  Compare  these  two  short  paragraphs. 


My  Aunt  Hue  came  to  visit  last  week.  I had  never  seen  her 
before  though  she  is  over  eighty  years  old.  She  is  really  quite  a 
lively  old  girl.  She  turned  out  to  be  the  life  of  the  party  on  the 
weekend.  She  didn’t  go  to  bed  until  4:00  a.m.  By  then  all  the 
guests  had  gone. 

My  Aunt  Hue,  whom  I’d  never  seen  before,  came  to  visit  last 
week.  Although  she’s  over  eighty  years  old,  she’s  really  quite  a 
lively  old  girl;  in  fact,  she  was  the  life  of  the  party  on  Friday 
night.  No  going  to  bed  for  her  until  the  last  guest  had  gone — at 
4:00  A.M.! 


The  first  paragraph,  though  it  talks  about  a lively  elderly  woman,  conveys  a distinctly  unlively 
impression  by  its  monotonous  style.  The  style  of  the  second,  by  contrast,  conveys  some  of 
Aunt  Hue’s  liveliness. 


If  you  ’re 
confused  by 
some  of  the 
grammar 
terminology  you 
encounter  in  the 
next  few  pages 
or  if  you  want  to 
learn  more 
about  the 
concepts,  refer 
to  your 
handbook. 


Sentences  come  in  four  basic  types: 

• declarative  sentences,  which  make  assertions  (This  is  the  best  story  she  ever 
wrote.) 

• interrogative  sentences,  which  ask  questions  (What’s  the  title  of  his  best  story?) 

• imperative  sentences,  which  give  commands  (Write  the  story’s  title  on  the  board.) 

• exclamatory  sentences,  which  make  exclamations  (This  story  is  great!) 

Good  writers  use  all  four  types  in  their  writing  for  variety  and  effect. 
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But  even  these  four  basic  sentence  types  allow  for  a great  deal  of  variety.  As  an  example,  here’s 
a declarative  sentence — by  far  the  most  common  type  in  most  writing.  Most  simple  declarative 
sentences  follow  the  basic  pattern  of  subject — verb — object,  with  modifiers  appearing  at 
appropriate  places. 

s V o 

• The  dog  chased  the  cat. 


modifier 


V o modifier 

Miss  Sawchuck,  falling  into  a rage,  threw  me  out  of  class. 


modifier 


s 


The  eighteenth  century  English  writer  Daniel  Defoe  wrote 

o modifier 


Robinson  Crusoe,  a book  that  some  feel  was  the  first  real  novel. 


However,  good  writers  regularly  shift  this  usual  order  for  extra 
emphasis  of  some  important  idea  or  simply  to  avoid  monotony. 

Different  parts  of  sentences  can  be  shifted,  as  the  following  examples  show 


Usual  Order 

Shifted  Order 

1 have  never  seen  a more  enjoyable  movie. 

Never  have  1 seen  a more  enjoyable  movie. 

Therese  loves  her  work  above  everything 
else. 

Above  everything  else  Therese  loves  her 
work. 

A blinding  light  then  appeared  out  of 
nowhere. 

Then  out  of  nowhere  appeared  a blinding 
light. 

Louie’s  car  is  the  fastest  here,  even  if  it  is 
the  oldest. 

Louie’s  car,  even  if  it  is  the  oldest,  is  the 
fastest  one  here. 

or 

Even  if  it  is  the  oldest  one  here,  Louie’s  car 
is  the  fastest. 

Hans  came  down  right  on  his  sprained 
ankle. 

Down  came  Hans,  right  on  his  sprained 
ankle. 

" 

Shifting  your  word  order  from  time  to  time  will  add  interest 
to  your  writing,  but  be  careful  not  to  create  awkward 
sentences  in  the  process. 
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Loose  Sentences  and  Periodic  Sentences 


Periodic 
sentence:  a 
sentence  in 
which  the  main 
idea  comes  at 
the  end 

Loose  sentence: 

a sentence  in 
which  the  main 
idea  comes  at 
the  beginning 


A sentence  in  which  the  main  idea  appears  at  the  end  is  called  a periodic  sentence.  Such  a 
sentence  forces  readers  to  wait  for  the  main  thought.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  one  of  suspense. 
By  contrast,  a sentence  that  gives  the  main  idea  first  and  then  adds  to  it  is  called  a loose 
sentence.  It  doesn’t  create  suspense. 


Compare  these  sentences: 

• I passed  the  exam,  though  1 had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely 
nervous,  and  had  slept  badly  the  night  before,  (loose) 

• Although  I had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely  nervous,  and  had  slept 
badly  the  night  before,  1 passed  the  exam,  (periodic) 

• I simply  abhor  insects,  though  I can  tolerate  ladybugs  and 
butterflies,  (loose) 

• Although  1 can  tolerate  ladybugs  and  butterflies,  I simply  abhor 
insects,  (periodic) 


Periodic  sentences,  like  any  sentences  with  shifted  constructions,  add  variety  and  interest  to  your 
writing  if  you  use  them  well.  They’re  not  as  commonly  used  as  loose  sentences,  but  the  result  is 
that  their  effect  is  that  much  greater. 


Sentence  Length 


Sentence  length  is  another  way  of  achieving  variety  in  writing.  A passage  that  contains 
sentences  all  roughly  the  same  length  is  monotonous.  If  they’re  all  long,  the  passage  becomes 
heavy  and  tedious.  If  they’re  all  short,  it  becomes  choppy.  If  they’re  of  medium  length,  it  may 
simply  be  dull.  By  contrast,  a short,  abrupt  sentence  inserted  after  several  longer  ones  will 
instantly  catch  the  reader’s  attention.  A couple  in  a row,  if  wisely  placed,  will  almost  certainly 
pick  up  the  pace  of  a piece  of  writing. 

Rhythm 


When  people  think  of  rhythm  in  writing,  they  usually  think  of  poetry,  which  generally  has  a 
stronger  rhythm  than  prose.  But  good,  creative  prose  writing  has  rhythm  too;  it’s  what  makes 
prose  flow  smoothly. 


Reread  the  two  paragraphs  about  Aunt  Hue  that  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  sentence  varieties.  The  first 
paragraph  is  rather  jerky,  wouldn’t  you  agree?  Note  how  the 
second  paragraph  has  a much  stronger  and  more  pleasing  rhythm 
than  the  first  one.  What  makes  the  second  flow  so  much  more 
smoothly?  Variety  is  the  chief  thing — variety  of  sentence  structure 
and  sentence  length.  It  also  has  transitional  devices  that  smooth 
out  jumps  from  one  thought  to  another.  Finally,  it  simply  has  a 
pleasing  sequence  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  that  creates 
a rhythm  when  read. 
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Clause:  a group 
of  words  that 
contains  both  a 
subject  and  a 
predicate  { or 
verb)  and  that 
functions  as  part 
of  a sentence 


Parallelism:  the 

juxtaposing  of 
sentences  or 
parts  of 
sentences  of 
exactly  the  same 
length,  structure, 
and  weight  so  as 
to  achieve  a 
sense  of  balance 


When  you’re  reading  prose  passages,  be  alert  for  their  rhythm.  In  writing  your  own  prose,  strive 
for  a pleasing  rhythm.  Don’t  go  overboard  and  try  to  create  a sing-song  effect;  just  use  variety 
wisely,  keep  your  ear  tuned  to  what  you’re  writing,  and  the  rhythm  should  take  care  of  itself. 

One  way  of  achieving  a pleasing  rhythm  is  to  use  parallel  structures  from  time  to  time;  that  is,  to 
juxtapose  sentences  or  clauses  of  precisely  the  same  length  and  structure.  While  this  normally 
makes  for  a dull  style,  good  writers  can  occasionally  achieve  an  interesting  effect,  and  emphasize 
a point,  by  doing  it  deliberately.  Read  the  following  lines  that  open  Charles  Dickens’  novel 
A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it  was  the 
age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of  incredulity,  it  was 
the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of  hope,  it  was 
the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us, 
we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going  direct  the  other  way. 

This  sort  of  structure  is  called  parallelism;  while  Dickens  chose  not  to 
punctuate  his  parallel  clauses  as  individual  sentences,  he  could  have.  The 
use  of  parallelism  of  sentences  or  clauses  within  sentences  can  lend  a great 
deal  of  punch  to  a piece  of  writing — if  not  overdone.  Consider  using  this 
technique,  along  with  a variety  of  sentence  types  and  lengths,  as  you  draft  the  body  of  your  report. 

Refer  to  your  handbook  for  a much  fuller  discussion  of  how  to  improve  the  impact  of  your 
sentence  structures.  Look  up  “sentences”  in  the  index. 


Complete  the  first  draft  of  your  research  report  now.  The  word  “first”  was  emphasized  in  the 
pervious  sentence  to  remind  you  that  you’ll  probably  write  more  than  one  draft  of  your  report 
before  the  final  copy  is  ready  to  be  submitted. 


More  than  one  rough 
draft?  You’re  kidding 
aren’t  you? 

V y 


And  you’re  gonna 
tell  me  that  all  this 
writing  and 
rewriting  is  part  of 
the  quest  to 
understand  and 
be  understood, 
\^right?  


Actually,  Raza,  most 
conscientious 
writers — those  who  really 
want  to  connect  with  their 
readers — will  revise  their 
work  as  many  times  as  it 
takes  to  be  logical,  clear, 
and  interesting. 


I don’t  have  to. 
You  just  did. 
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I , . . ^ .i 

Activity  6:  B^isinj^nd  Editijig, 
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By  this  time  you  should  have  produced  the  first  draft 
of  your  research  report.  Now  it’s  time  to  revise  and 
edit  it. 

Revising  Your  Research  Report 

If  you’re  studying  in  a situation  in  which  you  can 
work  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group,  this  is  an 
excellent  way  to  approach  the  revision  stage  of  your 
report.  You  can  critique  each  other’s  first  drafts, 
pointing  out  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  suggesting 
ways  in  which  each  draft  can  be  improved. 

Whether  you’re  working  with  a partner,  in  a small 
group,  or  on  your  own,  what  follows  are  suggestions 
for  some  of  the  things  to  look  for  at  the  revision  stage. 
Refer,  as  well,  to  the  Revision  Checklist  you  were 
given  in  Section  3:  Activity  3 of  Module  1. 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


Tone 


First,  check  to  see  that  the  tone  you’ve  taken  is  appropriate  to  your  intended  audience. 

Voice 


Does  your  report  speak  with  your  own  voice?  Does  it  sound  as  if  you  really  care  about  your 
topic?  Does  your  writing  style  reflect  your  interest?  Does  it  sound  like  you? 

Unity 


Unity: 

maintaining  the 
focus  of  a piece 
of  writing; 
staying  on  topic 


Unity  means  a singleness  of  purpose  or  focus.  A report  should  have  a specific  focus,  and  you 
shouldn’t  stray  from  it.  Likewise,  each  paragraph  within  the  report  should  develop  a single  topic 
and  present  it  as  a unified  whole.  When  revising,  check  that  each  paragraph  stays  on  topic — 
usually  dictated  by  the  topic  sentence.  Check  also  that  each  paragraph  contributes  to  the  topic  of 
the  essay  itself.  Including  irrelevant  material  will  discourage  reader  interest. 


When  a piece  of  nonfiction 
writing,  such  as  a report, 
has  unity,  it  means  that  it 
stays  on  topic. 
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Coherence:  in 

writing,  moving 
logically  and 
clearly  from  one 
idea  to  another 


1 . The  following  paragraph  lacks  unity.  Rewrite  it  so  that  it  clearly  has  a single  focus.  You 
may  omit  irrelevant  information,  change  sentence  subjects,  or  anything  that  you  feel 
necessary  to  bring  unity  into  the  paragraph. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  5. 
Coherence 

Unity  alone  isn’t  enough  to  ensure  a well- written  report.  What  you  write  must  also  have 

coherence. 


Last  winter  we  finished  our  basement  so  I could  move  down  there.  We  began  by 
framing  the  walls;  that  was  a job  Dad  and  I did  together.  Then  Mum  did  the  wiring.  Dad 
stays  away  from  electricity  ever  since  his  accident;  you  should  see  how  nervous  he  gets 
around  any  wiring  job  now!  When  the  wiring  was  done,  I put  in  the  fibreglass  insulation. 
That’s  an  easy  job,  but  an  itchy  one.  I much  preferred  installing  styrofoam  insulation, 
which  I did  in  Aunt  Olga’s  cottage  two  summers  ago.  Next  came  putting  up  the  drywall 
and  the  taping,  mudding,  and  sanding  that  goes  along  with  that  job.  Mum  and  Dad  did 
most  of  it  together,  but  Dad  did  the  sanding  because  Mum  gets  asthma  with  all  that  dust. 

Her  asthma’s  been  getting  much  worse  lately,  I think. 
Drywalling’s  a tricky  job,  but  it  turned  out  pretty  nicely.  I 
painted  the  walls  myself — a soft  off-white  colour — and 
Dad  and  Mum  put  down  the  linoleum.  We  were  going 
to  have  carpets  for  warmth  but  Mum  thought  lino 
would  be  easier  to  keep  clean,  and  it’s  better  for 
her  asthma,  at  least  according  to  her  doctor,  who 
I don’t  really  think  knows  much.  We  still  haven’t 
installed  a suspended  ceiling,  so  I’m  living  with 
all  the  joists  and  wires  and  insulation  exposed; 
but  we’ll  get  around  to  it  one  of  these  days.  It’s 
funny,  isn’t  it,  how  you  can  learn  to  live  with 
things;  for  example,  I never  see  the  mess  in  my 
room  because  I’m  used  to  it.  I think  the  same 
thing’s  happening  with  my  ceiling. 


Coherence!  I don’t  get  it;  if 
your  report’s  unified,  won’t  it 
automatically  be  coherent? 


Not  automatically.  Coherence  depends  on 
two  other  factors:  the  order  in  which  you 
present  your  ideas  and  the  way  you  connect 
one  idea  to  another.  Clearly  connecting  the 
points  you  make  not  only  helps  your  readers 
follow  your  train  of  thought,  it  also  makes  for 
a more  enjoyable  reading  experience. 
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Transitional 
expressions: 
words  or 
phrases  used  to 
link  ideas 


r Writer’s 
I Handbook  \ 


There  are  four  basie  methods  of  aehieving  coherence  over  and  above  simply  arranging  your  work 
in  a logical  order.  They  are  as  follows: 

• Repeat  key  nouns  and  verbs  frequently.  If  you  start  to  sound 
too  repetitive  in  doing  this,  substitute  synonyms.  For 
example,  in  a research  report  about  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
you  could  frequently  repeat  such  key  nouns  as  Macdonald, 

Sir  John,  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

• Use  pronouns  frequently  to  refer  back  to  key  nouns.  For 
example,  in  the  paper  on  Macdonald,  clearly  the 
appropriate  personal  pronouns  to  repeat  frequently  would 
be  he,  him,  and  /z/s. 

• Use  the  demonstrative  adjectives  this,  that,  these,  and  those  to  make  it 
clear  exactly  to  what  or  to  whom  you’re  referring.  For  example,  “that  decision,”  “these 
reasons.” 

• Use  connecting  words  and  phrases — generally  called  transitional  expressions — to  make 
connections  that  might  otherwise  be  unclear.  Examples  of  transitional  expressions  are  the 
words  however,  also,  nevertheless,  and  but,  and  the  phrases  such  as,  for  example,  in  fact, 
and  at  the  same  time.  If  used  properly,  such  expressions  not  only  clarify  connections  and 
relationships  between  ideas  and  facts,  but  also  make  for  smoother,  less  choppy,  and  more 
pleasing  writing.  Here’s  an  example  using  transitional  expressions: 


To  make  the  matter  clear,  however,  I also  must  point  out  that  I do  agree  with 
you  in  part.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  I think  you  are  wrong.  For  example, 
you  seem  unable  to  give  reasons  for  several  of  your  points.  In  fact,  you 
seldom  defend  your  ideas  at  all.  In  spite  o/this,  though,  this  report  is  better 
than  your  last  one. 


For  more  information  about  coherence  and  transitional  expressions,  refer  to  your  handbook. 
Look  in  the  index  under  “Transitions,”  “Paragraphs,”  and  “Coherence.” 


When  you’re  revising  your  rough  draft, 
check  closely  for  the  quality  of  coherence. 
Use  the  preceding  methods  to  increase 
the  coherence  of  your  writing. 
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2.  The  following  paragraph  is  choppy  and  lacks  coherence.  Using  any  techniques  you  wish, 
rewrite  the  paragraph  so  that  it  has  coherence,  reads  smoothly,  and  makes  clear  sense. 


The  English  language  is  the  richest  language  in  the  world.  Other  languages  don’t  even  have 
such  a thing  as  a thesaurus.  Other  languages  don’t  have  as  many  synonyms  as  the  English 
language.  The  English  language  has  many  synonyms.  It  has 
borrowed  heavily  from  other  languages.  This  is  because  of 
the  language’s  history.  The  roots  of  the  English  language  go 
back  to  the  Germanic  Saxon  language.  The  Saxon  language 
gave  us  most  of  our  concise,  one-syllable  words  with  strong 
consonant  sounds.  Examples  of  these  words  are  man,  book,  and 
cow.  In  the  seventh  century  the  Vikings  invaded  England.  The 
Vikings  brought  their  language  with  them.  Many  of  their  words 
entered  the  English  language.  Examples  of  Viking  words  are 
words  with  the  “sk”  sound  like  skirt  and  sky.  In  1066  the 
French-speaking  Normans  conquered  England.  For  hundreds  of 
years  all  the  nobility  in  England  spoke  French.  The  French- 
speaking  nobles  adopted  the  English  language,  and  the  French 
language  died  out.  Many  French  words  had  entered  the  English 
language.  English  has  absorbed  many  Latin  and  Greek  terms.  Many 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  are  used  in  the  sciences.  English  is  a very  rich  language.  The 
language’s  richness  allows  English  speakers  to  express  many  shades  of  meaning.  Other 
languages  cannot  do  this  or  cannot  do  it  as  well. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  5. 

Use  the  Internet  to  find  out  more  about  the  history  of  the  English  language.  One  Internet  source 
that  may  interest  you  is  at  the  following  URL: 

http://engserve.tamu.edu/files/linguistics/ling410/ 


Emphasis  and  Proportion 


Emphasis:  in 

writing,  the 
stressing  of 
central  ideas  or 
words  through 
placement, 
repetition,  or 
other  methods 


• The  puck  was  passed  to  Naomi  by  Karl  for  a shot  on  goal 
when  no  one  was  looking. 

Of  the  three  sentences,  which  is  the  most  interesting?  Which  is  the  least  interesting?  If  you  read 
each  carefully,  no  doubt  you  feel  that  the  second  sentence  is  the  most  exciting  and  that  the  third 
sentence  is  the  dullest.  Why? 


The  giving  of  prominence  to  ideas  that  are  important  in  your  writing  is  called  emphasis,  another 
essential  of  good  writing.  As  with  unity  and  coherence,  you  should  strive  for  emphasis  at  all 
levels  of  your  writing — in  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  full  compositions.  Read  these  three 
sentences: 


Karl  passed  to  Naomi  when  no  one  was  looking  for  a shot  on  goal 


When  no  one  was  looking,  Karl  passed  to  Naomi  for  a shot 
on  goal. 
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Proportion:  in 

writing,  the 
development  of 
each  part  of  a 
composition 
according  to  its 
importance 


The  reason  is  simple:  the  second  sentence  is  written  so  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  important  idea. 
It  brings  home  the  fact  that  no  one  saw  the  sneak  pass — the  aspect  of  the  play  that  makes  it 
interesting — by  putting  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  In  the  first  sentence  this  fact  is  buried 
in  the  middle,  sandwiched  between  two  other  ideas.  In  the  third  sentence  things  are  made  even 
worse  by  changing  the  verb  from  the  active  to  the  passive  voice  (active  voice:  “Karl  passed  the 
puck”;  passive  voice:  “The  puck  was  passed  by  Karl”). 

Proper  emphasis  of  ideas  is  important  not  only  in  individual  sentences  but  also  in  paragraphs  and 
larger  compositions.  The  principles,  though,  are  the  same.  Whenever  you  write,  bear  in  mind 
precisely  what  it  is  you  wish  to  emphasize,  and  structure  your  work  accordingly.  The  use  of 
periodic  sentences,  parallel  structures,  repetition,  and  the  active  voice  are  all  techniques  writers 
use  to  achieve  emphasis.  Getting  rid  of  unnecessary  wordiness  helps  too. 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  make  them  more  emphatic.  Use  any  techniques  you  wish, 

a.  Jean-Luc  screeched  to  a stop  when  the  moose  stepped  onto  the  road. 


b.  The  purse  snatcher  was  tackled  by  old  Mrs.  Swensen  right  on  the 
sidewalk. 


c.  My  motto  is  that  to  live  is  to  work  and  also  that  working  is  living. 

d.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  this  school  that  no  one  can  park  in  the  bus  lane. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  5. 

The  proportion  of  the  whole  composition  that  is  allotted  to  the  different  ideas  you  wish  to  include 
is  closely  related  to  emphasis.  The  principle  of  proportion  requires  you  to  develop  each  section  of 
a report,  or  each  part  of  a paragraph  within  the  report,  according  to  its  relative  importance. 
Naturally  your  most  important  points  should  be  given  the  most  detailed  treatment,  so  it’s 
necessary  to  always  keep  your  purpose  in  mind.  This  will  help  you  determine  what  to  expand, 
what  to  contract,  and  what  to  omit  completely.  An  outline  will  help  greatly  with  this  task. 

Here  are  some  hints  to  help  you  determine  if  what  you’re  writing  is  properly  proportioned. 


• Keep  reminding  yourself  what  your  purpose  is  and  who  your  readers  will  be. 

• Be  willing  to  omit  information  if  it  doesn’t  relate  directly  to  the  central  topic  of  your 
report. 

• Be  willing  to  shorten  paragraphs  that  don’t  carry  their  weight. 

• Avoid  developing  ideas  likely  to  be  familiar  to  your  readers. 

• Make  sure  your  most  important  ideas  are  developed  fully. 

• If  an  assignment  calls  for  a certain  number  of  words,  make  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  words  you’ll  allot  to  each  topic  you  intend  to  cover. 
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4.  The  chart  that  follows  contains  a list  of  suggested  topics  for 
a one-thousand-word  research  report  about  the  use  of  drugs 
by  track  and  field  athletes.  In  the  space  provided  after  each, 
tell  approximately  how  many  words  you’d  devote  to  that 
topic.  Ask  yourself  two  questions  for  each  one: 


• How  much  of  the  report  should  I devote  to 
this  topic? 

• Should  it  be  omitted  entirely? 


WESTFILE  INC. 


When  the  words  are  totalled,  that  total  should  be  one  thousand.  The  first  topic  has  been  done 
as  an  example. 


Drug  Use  Among  Track  and  Field  Athletes 

Topics 

Approximate  Number 
of  Words 

• a brief  history  of  track  and  field  events 

0 

• the  principal  track  and  field  events 

• the  factors  that  lead  to  drug  use  by  track  and  field 

athletes 

• training  techniques  of  modern  athletes 

• nutritional  needs  of  athletes 

• the  principal  drugs  used  by  track  and  field  athletes 

• tests  used  to  determine  drug  use 

• possible  side  effects  of  drugs 

• problems  of  enforcing  drug  rules 

• the  drug  problems  in  other  sports 

• suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem 

Total  number  of  words 

1000 

Compare  your  chart  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  5. 


When  revising  your  report,  keep  a close  eye  on  its  emphasis  and  proportion. 
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Diction 

At  this  point  it  might  help  to  run  through  a few  specific  things  to  look  for  in  examining  your 
diction. 

Wordiness 

Wordiness  is  the  presence  of  useless  words  (deadwood)  that  clutter  up  a sentence.  These  words 
add  nothing  to  the  sentence.  They  also  make  the  message  less  clear  by  hiding  the  valuable  words 
among  the  unnecessary  ones.  To  improve  your  writing,  express  your  ideas  in  the  most  direct 
way  possible.  Be  on  guard,  for  wordiness  can  easily  creep  into  your  writing. 


Repetition  and  Redundancy 

Repetition  is  a specific  type  of  wordiness.  In  repetition,  a word  or  phrase  is  repeated 
unnecessarily.  Needless  repetition  in  your  writing  is  easily  noticed  and  easily  remedied,  and  is 
something  to  look  out  for  at  the  revision  stage.  Deliberate  repetition  for  emphasis  is,  of  course, 
an  entirely  different  matter. 


Redundancy: 

repetition  of  the 
same  idea 


Redundancy  is  the  pointless  repetition  of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a word.  You  may  need  to  restate 
an  idea  for  clarity  or  emphasis;  but,  generally  redundancies  are  awkward  and  illogical.  Consider 
the  following  examples: 


• cut  down  the  middle  in  half 

• modern  life  of  today 

• vital  essentials 

• a positive  gain 

• He  hanged  himself,  thereby  taking  his  own  life. 


Formula  phrases  are  a specific  type  of  redundancy.  They  involve  the  use  of  frequently  used 
phrases  and  expressions  that  are  totally  unnecessary.  Look  for  ready-made  phrases  when 
revising  your  essay;  here  are  a few  examples: 

• Sara  was  attractive  in  appearance. 

• Marianna  is  an  expert  in  the  fieldx)f  biology. 

• That  is  the  reason  why  I did  not  come. 

• He  was  there  at  that  point  in  time. 

• The  reason  was  because  of  lack  of  rain. 
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Cliches 


Cliches:  over- 
used phrases; 
once  colourful 
expressions  that 
have  lost  their 
meaning  through 
overuse 


A closely  related  type  of  wordiness  is  the  more  general  cliche  or  trite  expression.  The 
inexperienced  writer  often  uses  these  overused,  stale  descriptions  because  they’re  heard  so  often 
and  come  to  mind  so  easily.  Expressions  like  clear  as  mud,  good  as  gold,  last  but  not  least,  soar 
like  an  eagle,  and  up  close  and  personal  are  all  examples  of  cliches. 


No  doubt  you’re  familiar  with  many  cliches  like  these.  You  hear  them  frequently  in  day-to-day 
conversation;  and  works  of  fiction  often  contain  cliches  in  conversations  between  characters  to 
add  a sense  of  realism  to  the  story.  In  most  compositions,  however,  correct  informal  or  formal 
language  is  required,  and  cliches  lose  their  value.  Although  once  fresh,  unique  expressions, 
they’re  now  so  common  that  they  have  little  meaning  or  effect.  While  cliches  can  speed  up 
conversations  and  fill  awkward  pauses,  they  shouldn’t  be  used  much  in  writing  where  you  have 
more  time  to  think. 

5.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  eliminate  wordiness,  cliches,  redundancies,  and  needless 

repetitions. 

a.  Looking  ahead  into  the  future,  we  see  better  conditions  in  the  medical  situations  of 
developing  nations. 

b.  Rap  is  a kind  of  music  that  has  a very  powerful,  strong  beat. 

c.  To  be  frank  about  it,  today  an  inadequacy  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  ruination  of  people 
in  later  life  when  it  occurs  in  education. 

d.  The  really  rather  strange  looking  object  was  ten  feet  tall  in  height  and  nearly  fourteen 
feet  around  in  circumference. 

e.  From  dawn  till  dusk  they  were  busy  as  bees  repairing  the  devastating  damage  of  the 
blazing  inferno. 

f.  The  ripe  tomato  was  soft  feeling  and  bright  red  in  colour. 

g.  After  his  election  defeat,  Helmut  thought  it  was  time  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

h.  It  was  while  he  was  practising  playing  his  saxophone  that  Jan  heard  an  unusual  noise. 
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i.  The  fact  that  we  are  products  of  our  environmental  context  ensures  that  each  of  us  had 
deeply  ingrained  within  the  fibre  of  our  being  preconceived  ideas  that  influence  all  our 
actions  and  reactions. 

j.  Needless  to  say,  Colette  was  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 

k.  Elliot  totally  lacked  the  ability  to  keep  a secret. 

l.  We  left  in  a hurry  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  started  to  rain. 

m.  Until  such  time  as  people  start  to  care  about  others,  big  cities  will  have  depressed 
socio-economic  areas. 

n.  Ashley  and  Beth  are  acquainted  with  each  other,  I believe. 

o.  All  the  acreage  owners,  with  the  exception  of  the  Olsons,  haul  their  garbage  to  the 
sanitary  landfill  site. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Activity  5. 


I 


Your  handbook  can  be  an 
valuable  resource  during  the 
revision  process  of  a piece  of 
writing.  Check  under 
headings  such  as  Diction, 

Tone,  Sentences,  and 
Paragraphs.  A good 
handbook  can  supply  a great 
deal  more  detailed  information 
than  can  be  given  here. 

6.  Revise  your  report,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  a 
partner  or  group. 

Refer  to  the  comment  in 
the  Appendix,  Section  4: 
Activity  5. 


It  is  important  to  mention  that  the  previous  information  dealing  with  unity,  coherence,  emphasis, 
proportion,  wordiness,  and  repetition  applies  only  to  reports  and  many  other  forms  of  nonfiction 
writing.  The  previous  suggestions  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  expressive  writing  or  fiction 
writing.  Indeed,  in  expressive  and  fiction  writing,  these  suggestions  are  often  deliberately 
ignored  to  create  the  effect  that  the  writer  intends. 


For  example,  in  a report,  it  is  best  to  be  concise — presenting  only  the  essential  facts  and 
removing  any  extra  words.  In  contrast,  a fiction  writer  may  use  a rather  large  number  of  words 
to  paint  a detailed  picture  of  a scene  so  that  readers  can  see,  hear,  and  feel  what  the  characters 
are  experiencing.  The  fiction  writer  might  also  deliberately  repeat  certain  ideas  or  details  to 
evoke  a particular  emotion  in  the  reader. 
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Editing  and  Proofreading 


The  final  stage  of  preparing  your  research  report  for  its  finished  copy  is  that  of  editing  and 
proofreading — the  stage  at  which  you  go  over  your  work  for  mechanical  glitches.  Your  primary 
resource  when  editing  should  be  your  handbook. 


I have  a problem  with  that,  Mr.  LaBerge.  A 
handbook  may  be  great  for  correcting 
grammatical  errors,  for  example,  but  it’s  not 
much  use  if  you  don’t  know  what  your 
weaknesses  in  grammar  are  in  the  first  place. 


I agree.  Unless  someone 
points  out  and  says  “I 
think  that’s  a grammar 
mistake,  ” how  do  I know 
what  to  look  up? 


Those  are  fair  criticisms.  And  for  those  reasons,  I always 
recommend  using  a partner  at  this  stage,  if  it’s  possible,  to 
point  out  mechanical  errors  in  your  work.  If  you’re 
working  alone  try  to  get  a friend  or  family  member  to 
proofread  your  revised  copy. 


If  you  do  get  a partner  to  help,  don’t  just  rely  on  that  person  to  correct  your  mistakes.  Be  sure 
you  understand  why  you  went  wrong;  use  your  handbook  for  complete  explanations. 

With  the  help  of  a friend  or  partner  if  possible,  revise  and  proofread  the  revised  copy  of  your 
research  report.  You’ll  be  submitting  your  finished  copy  as  your  Section  4 Assignment. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 
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Footnote:  a 

note  placed 
either  at  the 
bottom  of  a page 
in  a report  or  at 
the  end  of  a 
report  that 
shows  the  source 
of  a certain 
piece  of 
information 

A footnote  gives 
credit  to  another 
person  for  words 
or  ideas 

belonging  to  that 
person  that  have 
been  used  in  the 
report. 

Footnotes 
provide  the 
name  of  the 
writer,  the  title 
of  the  work, 
publication, 
information,  and 
a page  number 
reference. 


Extra  Help 

Footnotes 


Footnotes  give  credit  to  other 
people  for  the  ideas  that  you 
borrowed  from  them.  If  you  don’t 
give  credit  for  the  ideas  that  you  use, 
then  you  are  basically  saying  that 
you  thought  of  the  ideas  yourself. 

You  would  be  guilty  of  plagiarism, 
which  is  the  act  of  using  other 
people’s  ideas  as  if  they  were  your 
own.  Plagiarism  is  a serious 
offence,  so  don’t  take  any  chances. 

Footnote  any  ideas,  information,  or 
statements  that  you’re  borrowing  from  someone  else. 


Why  do  I have  to  have 
footnotes  in  my  report? 


When  a footnote  is  required,  place  a raised  number  immediately  following  the  material  you  are 
footnoting.  Use  this  same  number  to  begin  your  footnote.  Following  is  a direct  quotation  used 
in  a report  about  coral  reefs.  Consider  the  footnote  that  follows. 


If  this  is  the  way  you  wrote  the  borrowed  information  in  your  report 


“The  starfish  problem  was  first  noticed  in  1970  at  Guam,  where  they  had  digested  nearly 
ninety  percent  of  the  corals  on  one  side  of  the  island.”^ 


then  this  is  how  the  corresponding  footnote  would  be  written. 

^ Allan  Emery,  The  Coral  Reef  (Toronto:  CBC  Merchandising, 
1981) , p.  92 . 


Your  handbook  probably  contains  an  example  of  a report  with  footnotes.  Study  this  example  to 
get  a better  idea  about  how  material  is  footnoted  in  a report. 


Footnotes  are  located  in  one  of  two 
places.  They  can  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  where  the  notation 
occurs,  or  they  can  be  collected  and 
listed  in  numerical  order  on  a separate 
page  just  before  the  bibliography. 

The  second  method  is  the  most 
common  method  and  it’s  the  easiest  to 
do.  Use  the  second  method  of 
footnoting  for  your  report.  Write 
out  your  footnotes  on  a separate 
sheet  of  paper  at  the  end  of  your 
report. 
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Common 

knowledge: 

facts  that  most 
people  already 
know 


First  of  all,  information  that  is 
common  knowledge  does  not  need 
to  be  footnoted. 


For  example,  it 
is  common 
knowledge  that 
there  are  ten 
provinces  in 
Canada. 


r 


V. 


When  do  I use 
a footnote? 


If  you’re  using  a direct  quotation, 
another  person’s  idea,  a statistic,  or 
a diagram,  you  should  give  credit  to 
your  source  by  using  a footnote. 


Remember,  footnotes  should 
supplement  your  own  work,  not  take 
the  place  of  it.  Use  direct  quotations 
only  where  necessary  to  reinforce 
your  ideas. 


Footnote  Format 

Following  are  some  examples  of  footnote  format.  Study  them  carefully. 

• The  following  two  examples  are  footnote  entries  for  books.  The  first  one  is  a book  by  an 
author,  and  the  second  one  is  a book  with  an  editor. 

^Harry  Shaw,  Handbook  of  English  (Toronto:  McGraw- 
Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1979),  p.  214. 

^S.  D.  Robinson,  ed. , Destinations:  In  Flight 
(Scarborough:  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.,  1991),  p.  129. 

• Titles  of  articles  and  chapters  are  placed  in  quotation  marks  while  books  and  magazine 
titles  are  underlined,  as  in  the  following  example. 

^John  Phllby,  "Reporters  and  the  CIA, " Newsweek . 

27  September  1986,  p.  31. 

• Below  are  footnotes  for  a signed  and  unsigned  article  from  an  encyclopedia.  Because  entries 
are  listed  in  alphabetical  order,  the  volume  number  and  page  numbers  may  be  omitted. 

^J.  Dudley  Johnston,  "Photography,"  Encyclopedia 
Britannica . 1994  ed. 


^"Photography,"  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  1994  ed. 


If  no  author  is  given  for  the  particular  source,  begin  the  footnote  with  the  title  as  was  done 
in  the  previous  footnote  dealing  with  photography. 
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For  other  examples  of  footnoting  refer  to  your  handbook.  You  may  find  that  the  format  given  in 
your  handbook  differs  slightly  from  the  one  given  here.  If  in  doubt,  follow  the  format  for 
footnoting  in  your  handbook. 

1 . Place  the  following  information  into  the  proper  footnote  format. 

Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.  1975  edited  by  James  B.  Bell  and  Earl  W.  Buxton 
pp.  83-84  Reflections.  Toronto 


“Are  Politics  Killing  the  Whale?”  Toronto  Star  Wendy  Herman  July  12,  1981  p.  Cl 


“Cat”  World  Book  Encyclopedia  1994  edition 


1989  The  Image  Bank  Inc.  Rupert  O.  Matthews  The  Maritime  Provinces  pp.  60-70 

The  Complete  Book  of  Baby  Care  1978  Octopus  Books  Ltd.  pp.  50-55  London 
edited  by  Barbara  Nash 

Compare  your  footnotes  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 
Bibliography 


Bibliography:  a 

list  of  books  and 
other  sources  of 
information  that 
were  used  in  the 
research  of  a 
report 

A bibliography 
is  found  at  the 
end  of  a report. 

It  lists  the  titles 
of  the  works  that 
the  report  writer 
has  used  to 
research  the 
report,  the 
writers  ’ names, 
and  publication 
information. 


So  why  do  I need 
a bibliography? 


What’s  the  difference 
between  a footnote 
and  a bibliography? 


J 


A bibliography  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
books  and  other  published  materials  that  you 
used  in  researching  your  report.  It  is  found  at 
the  very  end  of  your  report,  following  the  page 
with  your  footnotes. 


Two  reasons.  First,  it  shows  that  you  actually 
did  some  reading  for  your  report,  and  what 
sort  of  research  was  done.  Second,  if  readers 
find  your  report  interesting,  they  may  want  to 
read  some  of  the  books  you  read  in  order  to 
learn  more  about  the  topic.  Your  bibliography 
tells  them  where  to  look. 
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Bibliography  Format 

Bibliography  entries  list  these  facts:  author,  title,  date  and  place  of  publication.  Your 
bibliography  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  author  (last  name  first).  If  there  is  no  author, 
use  the  title.  In  a footnote,  the  first  line  is  indented;  in  a bibliography  entry,  the  first  line  is  not 
indented,  but  additional  lines  are  indented. 

Study  the  following  examples  of  different  kinds  of  bibliography  entries.  Use  these  forms  in  your 
bibliography. 

• one  author 


Emery,  Allan.  The  Coral  Reef.  Toronto: 
CBC  Merchandising,  1981. 


• an  edited  edition 


West,  Rebecca,  ed.  Selected  Poems  of  Carl  Sandburg. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1926. 


• two  authors 


Kirkland,  Glen,  and  Richard  Davies.  Inside  Poetry. 

Don  Mills,  Ont . : Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Canada, 
1987  . 


• more  than  three  authors 


MacSwine,  Horatio  P.,  et  al . Life  on  the  Farm: 
A Serious  Inquiry.  Corncob  Corner,  Ont.: 
Chicken  Press,  1997. 


• from  a magazine 


Fotheringham,  Allan.  "Between  Life  and  Death  Row." 
Maclean^  s 7 April  1987,  p.  52. 

Walker,  Laurie.  "Accelerating  on  the  Information 

Highway."  The  ATA  Magazine  (Spring  1996),  pp.  19-21. 
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• from  a newspaper  (signed  and  unsigned) 


Tait,  Cam.  "Building  a Future  for  Kids."  Edmonton 
Journal  15  November  1995,  p.  B5 . 

"Twin  Games  Bid:  Wrestling  Judo."  New  York  Times 
9 April  1972,  sec.  5,  p.  15,  cols.  4-6. 


• from  an  encyclopedia  (signed  and  no  author  given) 


Paul,  C.  Robert.  "Olympic  Games."  The  World  Book 
Encyclopedia . 1994  ed. 

"Political  Parties."  Gompton^s  Encyclopedia.  1992  ed. 


Again,  consult  your  handbook  for  additional  examples  of  bibliography  entries. 

Here  is  a brief  summary  of  the  similarities  and  differences  between  a bibliography  and  a 
footnote. 


Footnote 

Bibliography 

• The  first  line  is  indented  five  spaces  and 

• The  first  line  begins  at  the  left  margin  and 

each  line  that  follows  begins  at  the  left 

each  line  that  follows  is  indented  five 

margin. 

spaces. 

• The  author’s  name  is  written  in  the  normal 

• The  author’s  last  name  comes  first. 

order. 

• The  references  are  numbered  and  are 

• The  references  are  listed  in  alphabetical 

listed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  report. 

order. 

• The  place  of  publication  and  the  publisher’s 

• The  place  of  publication  and  the 

name  are  enclosed  in  parentheses. 

publisher’s  name  are  not  enclosed  in 
parentheses. 

• A comma  follows  the  author’s  name  and 

the  publishing  data.  There  is  no 
punctuation  between  the  title  of  a book  and 

• A period  follows  the  author’s  name,  the 

the  publishing  data  in  parentheses. 

title,  and  the  publishing  data. 

• Only  the  page(s)  on  which  the  quotation 

• There  are  no  page  numbers  included 

appears  needs  to  be  given.  Encyclopedia 

(unless  the  entry  is  for  an  entire  article  in 

page  numbers  are  optional. 

a publication,  one  chapter  of  a book,  or 
one  selection  from  an  anthology — in 
which  case  the  first  and  last  page  must 
be  given). 
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2.  Suppose  that  you  wrote  a report  and  you  used  the  following  five  publications  in  researching 
your  topic. 


• In  1948,  Alan  Paton’s  book,  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  was  published  in  New  York 
by  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons. 

• The  Fourth  Morningside  Papers  was  written  by  a popular  Canadian  broadcaster,  Peter 
Gzowski.  It  was  published  in  Toronto  by  McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.  in  1991. 

• Margaret  Ritchie  wrote  a book  called  Programming  in  Basic:  A Complete  Course.  It 
was  published  in  Toronto  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  in  1982. 

• In  1981,  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Ltd.  published  The  Active  Stylist,  edited  by  W.  H. 
New  and  W.  E.  Messenger.  It  was  published  in  Scarborough,  Toronto. 

• Another  book  with  two  authors  is  Writer’s  Guide  and  Index  to  English.  It  was 
written  by  Porter  G.  Perrin  and  Wilma  R.  Ebbit.  Scott  Foresman  and  Co.  published 
the  book  in  1972  in  Glenview,  Illinois. 


Take  the  information  about  the  five  publications,  and  arrange  each  item  into  a proper 
bibliography  entry.  The  first  bibliography  entry  is  given  as  an  example.  Remember,  the 
entries  must  be  arranged  alphabetically. 


Gzowski,  Peter.  The  Fourth  Morningside  Papers. 

Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.,  1991. 

Compare  your  bibliography  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 

Remember  to  give  yourself  enough 
time  to  do  a proper  job  with  your 
footnotes  and  bibliography.  After 
all,  no  one  likes  to  be  accused  of 
plagiarism. 


Variety  in  Sentence  Structures 

Once  a writer  is  comfortable  with 
what  is  and  isn’t  a grammatically 
correct  sentence,  the  next  thing  is  to 
try  to  make  his  or  her  sentences 
more  interesting  by  varying  their 
length  and  structure — something 
that  was  discussed  in  this  section. 
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3.  For  more  practice  at  this  sort  of  thing,  rearrange  the  sentences  that  follow  to  make  them  more 
lively.  As  well  as  shifting  phrases  and  clauses,  make  any  other  minor  changes  necessary  to 
avoid  awkward  constructions. 


a.  Azim  accepted  his  brother’s  offer  before  he  had  a chance  to 
withdraw  it. 

b.  Grace  had  seldom  played  the  cello  as  well  as  she  did  that 
evening. 

c.  The  hot-air  balloon  floated  up  through  the  clouds. 

d.  Leo,  an  unusually  talented  writer,  has  had  several  of  his  stories 
published  already. 

e.  I had  never  seen  such  reprehensible  behaviour  before. 


Compare  your  sentences  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 


Ineffective  Wording 


Recent  studies  have  shown  that  while  most  English  33  students  have  a general  knowledge  of 
basic  grammar  and  the  mechanics  of  writing,  they  often  have  a tendency  to  use  imprecise 
wordings.  The  problem  is  caused  by  a number  of  factors: 


Euphemism:  a 

mild,  indirect 
way  of 
expressing 
something— for 
example,  saying 
passed  away 
instead  o/died 


• the  habit  of  using  cliches 

• an  attempt  to  impress  the  reader  by  using  vocabulary  that  the  writer  normally  doesn’t  use 

• the  belief  that  euphemisms  sound  better  than  more  direct  words 

• the  habit  of  using  jargon 

• the  belief  that  repetition  will  make  a point  clearer 

4.  Each  of  the  following  sentences  is  less  effective  than  it  should  be.  Rewrite  each  so  as  to 
make  it  a stronger,  more  effective  sentence. 


Jargon: 

language  of  a 
specicd  group 
that  is  not  easily 
understood  by 
outsiders 


a.  These  were  the  very  things  he  hoped  to  avoid:  his  pain  and  his  grief. 

b.  The  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  concerns  a group  of  young  children,  all  boys,  who  revert 
back  to  savagery. 

c.  Anna  felt  grateful  and  thankful  to  have  a chance  of  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  getting  a good  education. 


d.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I was  late,  I decided  I ought  to  make  a phone  call,  which  I did. 


e.  At  this  point  in  time  the  answer  is  categorically  and  unequivocally  no. 

f.  Erom  out  of  the  blue  the  fire  chief  produced  tangible  proof  that  the  terrible  tragedy  was 
caused  by  the  work  of  a crazed  pyromaniac. 
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g.  There  were  three  people  who  came  to  the  party. 

h.  Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  the  bulletin  board. 

i.  Old  Mr.  Tymchuk  was  laid  to  rest  on  Friday,  three  days  after  he  went  to  his  final  reward. 

j.  I want  you  to  try  and  count  the  amount  of  pencils  in  the  classroom  being  that  there  may 
not  be  enough  and  weTl  run  short. 

Compare  your  sentences  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Extra  Help. 

Whenever  you  write,  try  to  make  your  wording  as  effective  as  possible.  Avoid  trite,  overworked, 
and  convoluted  expressions;  get  to  the  point  and  say  what  you  want  to  say  in  clear,  direct 
English. 

Enrichment 

A great  deal  of  information  can  be  found  in  periodicals,  (magazines,  journals,  and  so  on)  that  are 
published  at  regular  intervals.  The  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  indexes  all  of  the 
information  contained  in  periodicals  so  it  can  direct  a researcher  to  articles  that  are  useful.  For 
this  reason  it’s  important  to  learn  how  to  use  the  Readers’  Guide. 

Here  is  a sample  entry  from  the  Readers  ’ Guide. 


' The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  for  the  excerpt  from  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  p.  4.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
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1.  Use  the  following  sample  entry  from  the  Readers’  Guide  to  answer  the  questions  that  follow 
it. 


DRUGS  AND  YOUTH 

See  also 

Athletes  for  a Strong  America 
Drug  Education 

Save  America’s  Future  (Organization) 

An  anguished  father  recounts  the  battle  he  lost — trying  to  rescue  a teenage 
son  from  drugs;  ed.  by  Garry  Clifford. 

R.G.  Shafer,  il  pors  People  Weekly  33:81-2+  Mr  12  ’90 
Big  muscles,  big  problems  [anabolic  steroids]  S.  De  Vore.  il 
Current  Health  217:11-13  N ’90 

Bouncing  back  from  crack  [Phoenix  House]  N.S.  Alexander,  il  pors 
23:38-43  F 12 ’90 

The  bumpy  road  to  drug-free  schools.  R.A.  Hawley,  il  Phi  Delta  Kappan 
72:310-14  0 ’90 

A ‘caretaker  generation’?  J.  France,  por  Newsweek  1 15:16  Ja  29  ’90 
Children  of  the  damned  [North  Philadelphia  crack  neighbourhood] 

E.  Barnes,  il  Life  13:30-6  + Je  ’90 
The  crack  children.  B.  Kantrowitz.  il  Newsweek  115:62-3  F 12  ’90 
Declaring  war  on  drugs:  teens  fight  back.  M.  Barbera-Hogan. 

’Teen  34:56-7+ O ’90 


a.  What  is  the  subject  of  all  the  articles  listed? 

b.  What  is  one  other  general  topic  that  a researcher  looking  for  articles  in  this  area  could 
use? 

c.  Who  wrote  the  article  “Big  muscles,  big  problems”? 

d.  Does  the  article  “The  crack  children”  contain  illustrations? 

e.  In  what  magazine  did  the  article  “A  ‘caretaker  generation’?”  appear? 

f.  When  did  the  article  “The  bumpy  road  to  drug-free  schools”  appear? 

g.  What  volume  and  page  would  you  turn  to  in  Life  to  find  the  article  “Children  of  the 
damned”? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 


The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  for  the  excerpt  from  the  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  p.  611.  Reprinted  by  permission  of 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company. 
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In  making  notes,  start  a new  file  card  for  each  source  you’re  using.  Don’t  forget  to  write  the  title 
of  the  source  and  the  author’s  name  on  the  card. 

To  avoid  plagiarism  and  to  keep  your  notes  short  and  easy  to  use,  write  your  notes  in  point  form. 
Do  not  copy  word  for  word  (unless  you’re  quoting  something  somebody  said).  Focus  on  the 
main  ideas. 

The  following  students  have  become  very  good  at  making  notes.  Listen  to  some  of  their 
observations  about  problems  that  they  once  had  and  how  they  learned  to  overcome  them. 


Suzanne:  I used  to  try  to  write  parts  of  the  report  while  I was  making  notes.  I now  know  that 

this  isn’t  a good  idea.  When  you  make  notes,  you  should  just  jot  down  specific  ideas 
and  details  that  you  want  to  include  in  your  report.  Save  the  actual  report  writing  for 
later. 

Raza:  I used  to  think  that  the  way  other  people  wrote  things  sounded  better  than  the  way  I 

would  write  it.  Because  of  this  I used  to  copy  a lot  of  information  word  for  word.  But 
now  I know  that  everyone  has  their  own  natural  voice  in  writing  and  they  feel  most 
comfortable  writing  in  their  own  voice.  I now  write  reports  the  same  way  I write  any 
other  composition.  That  means  I use  my  own  voice — my  own  vocabulary  and  my 
own  writing  style. 

Maria:  I think  my  big  problem  was  not  knowing  which  ideas  were  the  main  ideas  and  which 

ones  were  less  important.  I used  to  always  write  down  all  of  the  ideas.  But  now  I 
write  down  a bunch  of  questions  before  I begin  my  research.  The  pieces  of 
information  that  answer  those  questions  turn  out  to  be  the  main  ideas  in  my  report. 
Once  I realized  that,  I had  no  problems  making  notes. 

Paul:  Here’s  a little  trick  that  my  sister  taught  me.  Once  you’ve  found  the  information  that 

you  need,  read  it  over  as  many  times  as  you  need  in  order  to  understand  it.  Then 
close  the  book  or  cover  up  the  material  that  you’re  getting  the  information  from.  Now 
write  down  the  important  points  from  memory.  You  tend  to  remember  only  the  main 
ideas.  That  keeps  your  notes  the  way  they’re  supposed  to  be — short.  And  the  notes 
you  take  will  be  in  your  own  words,  not  someone  else’s.  Then  you  can  go  back  to 
your  source  and  check  the  accuracy  of  your  notes.  You  may  find  it  necessary  to  add 
important  facts  and  details  that  you  may  have  forgotten  to  include  in  your  notes. 


Section  4:  The  Quest  for  Knowledge 
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2.  a.  Why  is  it  a good  idea  to  make  up  a list  of  questions  before  you  begin  your  research? 

b.  What  three  strategies  are  mentioned  that  would  help  you  avoid  plagiarism? 

c.  When  should  you  begin  writing  your  report? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 


3.  Go  to  the  library  and  research  the  author  of  the  play  Bethune.  An  easy  place  to  start  may  be 
the  reference  section  and  a set  of  reference  books  called  Contemporary  Authors.  Failing 
that,  you  will  have  to  try  the  card  catalogue. 

4.  You  have  been  chosen  to  make  a film  version  of  the  story  of  Norman  Bethune.  What 
research  might  you  do,  and  why,  in  your  preparation  to  make  the  most  authentic  film 
possible? 

For  heipfui  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Enrichment. 


5.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  libraries  or  how  to  use  libraries  to  do  research  for  a 
report,  try  to  get  hold  of  Libraries:  Your  Window  to  the  World,  a 29-minute-long  video 
available  through  ACCESS  (BPN  2793-01). 

After  you’ve  viewed  the  video,  refer  to  the  comment  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  4:  Enrichment. 


For  further  information  about  using  libraries,  use  the  Internet.  One  very  useful  site  is  at  the 
following  URL: 

http://www.iib.sfu.ca/find/hand.htm 


Conclusion 

In  this  section,  you’ve  honed  your  researching  skills  and  have  planned  and  written  a research 
report  to  inform  your  readers  about  a topic  or  issue  discussed  in  this  course.  What’s  left  at  this 
point,  is  to  take  your  latest  revised  and  edited  draft  and  rewrite,  retype,  or  print  it  out  in  its  final 
form  and  submit  it  as  your  Section  4 assignment.  Congratulations  on  a job  well  done! 


ASSIGNMENT  - 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 
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MODULE  SUMMARY 


Give  yourself  a pat  on  the  back.  You’re  now  more  than  halfway  through  your  English  33  course! 
This  module  dealt  with  quests  that  people  have  at  different  times  in  their  lives  as  well  as 
universal  quests,  such  as  the  quest  for  knowledge  and  understanding.  Through  literature,  you’ve 
explored  the  challenges  faced  by  people  in  their  pursuit  of  their  quests,  and  you’ve  had  a chance 
to  reflect  on  your  own  quests.  Like  most  people,  one  of  your  quests  is  to  connect  with  others  in  a 
meaningful  way.  There  are  many  ways  of  connecting  with  others — in  person,  by  telephone,  or  in 
written  forms  such  as  letters,  e-mail,  and  reports.  The  skills  that  you’ve  practised  in  writing 
business  letters  and  reports  will  help  you  connect  with  all  sorts  of  people.  These  skills  are 
particularly  useful  in  the  workplace — which  is  a topic  you’ll  explore  in  Module  5! 


Assignment 

Booklet 


= FINAL  MODULE  ASSIGNMENT  - - 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  final  module  assignment  for  this  module. 


Appendix 
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Glossary 

bibliography:  a list  of  books  and  other  sources  of 

information  that  were  used  in  the  research  of  a report 

A bibliography  is  found  at  the  end  of  a report.  It  lists 
the  titles  of  the  works  that  the  report  writer  has  used  to 
research  the  report,  the  writers’  names,  and  publication 
information. 

See  also  footnote. 

character  sketch:  a description  focusing  primarily  on 
the  personality  of  a character  in  a work  of  fiction 

clause:  a group  of  words  that  contains  both  a subject  and 
predicate  (or  verb)  and  that  functions  as  part  of  a 
sentence 

cliches:  over-used  phrases;  once  colourful  expressions 
that  have  lost  their  meaning  through  overuse 

coherence:  in  writing,  moving  logically  and  clearly  from 
one  idea  to  another 

dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a character  is  faced  with  a 
choice  between  two  equally  undesirable  alternatives 

emphasis:  in  writing,  the  stressing  of  central  ideas  or 
words  through  placement,  repetition,  or  other  methods 

euphemism:  a mild,  indirect  way  of  expressing 

something — for  example,  saying  passed  away  instead 
of  died 

first-person  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
a character  tells  his  or  her  own  story  using  the  words  I 
and  we 

See  also  narrative  point  of  view. 

footnote:  a note  placed  either  at  the  bottom  of  a page  in  a 
report  or  at  the  end  of  a report  that  shows  the  source  of 
a certain  piece  of  information 

A footnote  gives  credit  to  another  person  for  words  or 
ideas  belonging  to  that  person  that  have  been  used  in 
the  report.  Footnotes  provide  the  name  of  the  writer, 
the  title  of  the  work,  publication  information,  and  a 
page  number  reference. 

See  also  bibliography. 

foreshadowing:  providing  a hint  about  events  that  will 
occur  later  in  a story 


jargon:  language  of  a special  group  that  is  not  easily 
understood  by  outsiders 

limited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration 
in  which  the  reader  is  told  by  the  narrator  everything 
that  one  of  the  characters  says,  does,  thinks,  and  feels 

See  also  narrative  point  of  view. 

moral:  the  lesson  about  right  and  wrong  that  a story 
teaches 

narrative  point  of  view:  the  viewpoint  or  perspective 
from  which  a story  is  told 

narrator:  the  person  who  tells  the  story 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of  narration 
in  which  the  narrator  simply  records  sights  and  sounds 
much  as  a camera  and  microphone  might  do 

See  also  narrative  point  of  view. 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a type  of  narration  in  which 
the  reader  is  told  by  the  narrator  everything  that  the 
characters  say,  do,  think,  and  feel 

See  also  narrative  point  of  view. 

parallelism:  the  juxtaposing  of  sentences  or  parts  of 
sentences  of  exactly  the  same  length,  structure,  and 
weight  so  as  to  achieve  a sense  of  balance 

paraphrase:  to  explain  someone  else’s  idea  in  your  own 
words 

persona:  a character  that  a writer  or  performer  adopts  to 
present  to  the  audience 

plagiarism:  using  someone  else’s  words  or  ideas  without 
giving  credit  to  that  person,  giving  the  false  impression 
that  you  are  the  author 

point  of  view:  the  position  from  which  something  is 
observed  or  considered 

proportion:  in  writing,  the  development  of  each  part  of  a 
composition  according  to  its  importance 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of  fiction 

redundancy:  repetition  of  the  same  idea 
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stereotype:  any  commonly  held,  exaggerated  and 

simplified  idea  or  judgement  of  a person,  group,  race, 
or  issue 

summarize:  to  condense  a piece  of  writing  to  its  basic 
essentials 

suspense:  a condition  of  excited  uncertainty 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that  emerges 
from  a work  of  fiction 


transitional  expressions:  words  or  phrases  used  to  link 
ideas 

unity:  maintaining  the  focus  of  a piece  of  writing;  staying 
on  topic 

unreliable  narrator:  a narrator  whose  observations 
cannot  be  trusted 

See  also  narrative  point  of  view. 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1 . Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  is  a partial  list  of  the  people  who  may  have  left  their  mark  on  your  life. 

Parents,  grandparents,  guardians,  sisters,  brothers,  uncles,  aunts,  friends,  neighbours,  teachers,  counsellors,  ministers, 
authors,  artists,  musicians,  celebrities,  scout  leaders,  uncles/sisters-at-large,  social  workers — even  total  strangers  who 
displayed  noteworthy  personality  traits  may  have  left  their  mark  on  your  life. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner.  The  following  response,  written  by  a student  from 
Lloydminister,  Alberta,  considers  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  father  and  the  narrator. 

The  narrator  admits  that  she  was  very  young  when  this  event  occurred,  so  it’s  possible  that  she  might  not 
remember  some  of  the  details  as  accurately  as  her  father.  Also,  she  was  not  as  directly  involved  in  the 
rescue  of  the  cat  as  her  father  was.  If  the  father  recalls  that  he  climbed  a tree,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  his  memory  is  accurate  about  this  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  narrator,  who  was  lying  on  the  grass  at  the  time,  has  a very  strong  memory  of  the 
grass  being  damp.  Because  she  was  the  one  who  had  the  most  contact  with  the  grass,  and  because  her 
father  was  preoccupied  with  the  rescue  of  the  cat,  I think  it’s  likely  that  her  memory  about  the  condition  of 
the  grass  is  more  accurate. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  descriptions  of  the  father? 

• suspicious  of  institutions/authority — He  didn’t  want  to  send  his  daughter  to  school  “They  won’t  know  what  to  do 
with  you.”  (p.  33)  When  his  daughter  finally  did  attend  school,  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
school  or  even  talk  about  school.  “.  . .he  never  asked  me  about  my  first  day.  Ever.  Or  any  other  day  after  that. 

. . . School  didn’t  exist.  He  wouldn’t  sign  anything  that  came  from  the  school.  He  wouldn’t  come  to  anything 
that  happened  at  the  school.”  (p.  34) 

• opinionated  and  stubborn — “.  . . I had  views  too  and  I knew  I didn’t  have  to  change  them  for  anybody  because 
he  never  did.”  (pp.  33  and  34) 

• unconventional — He  taught  his  daughter  the  alphabet  beginning  with  the  letter  T.  (p.  34) 

• showed  his  disapproval  with  something  by  ignoring  it — “That  was  how  he  showed  he  didn’t  like  something.  He 
didn’t  use  it  or  wouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.”  (p.  34) 
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• found  it  hard  to  express  his  feelings — He  never  told  his  daughter  that  he  loved  her.  The  narrator  knew  he  loved 
her  simply  because  he  wanted  to  have  her  around.  “That’s  how  he  showed  he  loved  me,  because  I didn’t  have  to 
go  to  school;  he  kept  me  around  him.  . . .”  (p.  34) 

The  narrator  indicated  that  most  people  thought  the  narrator’s  father  was  irresponsible.  “1  guess  they  figured  1 
was  more  responsible  than  he  was.”  (p.  34) 

• uncommunicative — It  seems  he  didn’t  talk  much — at  least  about  things  like  his  feelings  or  to  explain  why  he  did 
things.  The  narrator  didn’t  ask  him  questions;  she  just  made  assumptions  based  on  his  actions.  “I  thought  that’s 
what  he  was  saying.  Why  else  would  he  have  done  it?”  (p.  35)  “He’d  never  asked  me  a question  before.  . . .” 

(p.  35) 

• lonely — He  built  a “model  village  in  the  back  yard;  that  was  his  way  of  socializing.”  (p.  36)  “1  think  he  was 
missing  my  mother.”  (p.  35) 

• mentally  unstable/depressed — “All  the  other  clerks  were  laughing  at  the  old  man  in  dirty  jeans  and  a deerstalker 
who  was  shouting  at  nobody  about  nothing.  This  time  he’d  gone  too  far.”  (pp.  36  and  37)  At  the  mall  when  he 
was  helping  his  daughter  in  the  shop,  he  began  to  cry  for  no  apparent  reason,  (p.  37)  He  began  to  sleep  during 
the  day  “.  . .till  supper  and  then  watched  TV  all  night,  it  didn’t  matter  what  was  on,  he  didn’t  choose  anything,  he 
just  watched.”  (p.  37) 

What  other  ideas  did  you  have?  Be  sure  to  discuss  your  ideas  with  other  readers. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Some  readers  express  the  view  that  the  father  is  individualistic.  They  feel  that  people  who  don’t 
worry  about  what  the  majority  of  people  think,  and  do  things  their  own  unique  way  are  often  labelled  as 
non-conformists  and  eccentrics.  Just  because  they’re  different  doesn’t  mean  there’s  something  wrong  with  them. 

These  readers  feel  that  although  the  father’s  behaviour  is  sometimes  a little  unconventional,  there  is  no  need  for  anyone 
to  be  concerned  about  his  welfare  or  that  of  his  daughter. 

Other  readers  see  things  from  a different  point  of  view.  They  feel  the  father’s  behaviour  is  often  irrational.  They  see 
clues  to  his  psychological  instability  sprinkled  throughout  the  story.  They  feel  they  understand  things  about  the  father 
that  the  narrator  does  not  seem  to  recognize  until  the  end  of  the  story.  Some  of  these  readers  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  father  and  the  narrator  had  received  counselling  and  other  support. 

What  is  your  point  of  view?  Is  the  father  a strong-willed  individual  who  does  things  his  own  way  or  is  he  a confused 
and  depressed  man  who  needs  help?  If  possible,  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

5.  Each  person’s  letter  will  be  different.  Use  the  following  questions  as  a guide  to  determine  if  you’ve  put  enough  detail 
into  your  letter: 

• From  your  point  of  view  as  a character  in  the  story,  how  concerned  are  you  about  the  situation  that  you  see? 

• Which  things  are  you  most  concerned  about?  Why? 

• Do  you  have  any  solutions  or  suggestions  to  offer? 

• What  do  you  think  should  be  done?  Who  should  do  it? 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a student  from  St.  Paul,  Alberta.  It  is  a personal  letter  from  an  imaginary  next-door 
neighbour  to  a friend. 
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Dear  Sarah, 

Fm  still  worried  about  my  neighbour,  Tom.  Things  seem  to  be  getting  worse. 

Not  that  he’s  getting  any  stranger,  or  anything.  The  problem  is  that  Tracy,  his 
daughter,  has  no  discipline.  She  can  basically  do  whatever  she  wants.  Fortunately, 
she’s  basically  a good  kid  in  spite  of  the  chaotic  family  life  she  has.  But  she’s 
decided  not  to  go  to  school  any  more,  and  it  looks  like  that’s  just  fine  with  Tom.  Fve 
tried  to  talk  to  him  about  my  concerns,  but  he  never  lets  me.  He’s  polite  about  it,  but 
the  message  is  “Mind  your  own  business.” 

The  poor  man’s  been  a total  wreck  ever  since  his  wife  died.  I just  don’t  know 
what  to  do.  Something  has  to  be  done.  But  who  should  do  it?  Maybe  the  school  will 
try  to  find  out  why  Tracy’s  not  coming.  Maybe  Til  have  to  do  something  myself. 
What  can  I do?  Should  I call  someone?  Social  Services?  The  Police?  If  you  have 
any  ideas,  please  let  me  know.  Soon! 


Thanks  for  listening  to  my  problems.  I hope  the  next  letter  will  be  more  cheerful. 

Love, 


Notice  that  the  student  who  wrote  this  letter  used  her  imagination  to  create  details  that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  story. 
These  details  that  the  student  made  up  are  consistent  with  the  details  provided  by  the  author. 

For  example,  the  reader  is  never  told  the  narrator’s  name.  (In  this  story,  the  author  is  not  writing  about  her  own 
childhood  experiences.  She  has  adopted  a persona;  that  is,  she  has  made  up  the  character  who  narrates  the  story.)  The 
father’s  name  is  also  not  mentioned.  All  the  reader  is  told  is  that  the  narrator’s  name  begins  with  T and  so  does  the 
name  of  the  father.  Based  on  that  detail  provided  by  the  author,  the  student  who  wrote  this  letter  has  given  the 
characters  the  names  Tracy  and  Tom.  The  reader  is  also  never  told  what  has  happened  to  the  narrator’s  mother.  Again, 
the  student  who  wrote  this  letter  has  decided  to  fill  in  this  detail  and  has  decided  that  the  mother  died. 

When  you  write  your  letter,  feel  free  to  make  up  any  interesting  facts.  Just  make  sure  your  new  details  don’t  conflict 
with  the  details  provided  by  the  author. 

Remember,  your  letter  can  also  be  addressed  to  an  organization,  government  agency,  or  professional  person.  Such  a 
letter  would  normally  use  the  format  of  a business  letter.  You  may  have  learned  how  to  write  business  letters  in  a 
previous  language  arts  course.  Business  letters  will  also  be  discussed  in  Section  3 of  this  module. 

6.  The  scars  that  the  narrator  has  are  not  physical  scars.  Instead,  events  in  her  childhood  have  contributed  to  a less  than 
ideal  adult  life.  As  a child,  she  had  to  take  on  more  responsibility  than  she  was  capable  of  handling.  As  well,  she 
apparently  received  little  guidance  from  her  father.  These  circumstances  contributed  to  her  poor  judgement,  such  as 
her  decision  to  leave  school.  She  is  now  an  insecure  adult  working  at  a low  paying  job. 

The  reader  is  left  wondering  what  the  narrator’s  life  could  have  been  like  if  she’d  had  a more  disciplined,  secure,  and 
“normal”  childhood,  and  if  she’d  had  a strong  role  model  to  influence  her. 
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Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Compare  your  passages  to  the  following  ones. 


From  Manuel’s  Viewpoint 

As  he  trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  Manuel  began  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation.  What  could  he 
do?  The  money  was  lost  and  he  had  been  responsible  for  it.  He  felt  hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  defeated. 

Miriam,  walking  by  his  side,  must,  Manuel  felt  sure,  understand  what  he  was  going  through.  He  glanced  at 
her  and  noted  that  she,  too,  looked  hot  and  tired;  she  must  be  just  as  thirsty  as  he  was.  Yet,  there  seemed  to 
him  to  be  something  about  her  eyes — almost  a look  of  restfulness  and  tranquility.  Why  was  she  able,  he 
wondered,  to  find  that  inner  peace  that  he  lacked? 


From  Miriam’s  Viewpoint 

Trudging  along  the  road,  Miriam  felt  hot,  tired,  and  thirsty,  but  she’d  managed  to  recapture  that  inner  peace 
that  up  until  now  had  eluded  her. 

She  knew  that  Manuel,  her  companion,  was  as  exhausted  as  she  was  herself.  But  did  he  have  that  same  inner 
calm?  Miriam  doubted  it.  She  knew  how  much  the  money  had  meant  to  him,  and  now  it  was  lost  because  of 
his  own  carelessness.  Manuel’s  silence  and  his  fixed  stare  out  of  dull,  lifeless  eyes  told  the  tale.  He  must, 
Miriam  thought,  feel  absolutely  defeated. 


2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  a first-person  account  narrated  by  Manuel. 


As  I trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  I began  to  realize  the  full  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  What  could  I do? 
The  money  was  lost  and  I had  been  solely  responsible  for  it.  Meanwhile,  the  sun  beat  down  mercilessly;  I felt 
hot,  thirsty,  tired,  and  totally  defeated. 

And  what  about  Miriam,  walking  quietly  by  my  side?  I supposed  she  was  as  hot  and  thirsty  as  I was,  but  what 
was  she  feeling  inside?  Miriam  always  had  that  gift  of  being  at  peace  whatever  her  circumstances;  I suspected 
she  was  in  a much  better  frame  of  mind  than  I was. 


3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  an  example  of  an  objective  point  of  view. 


Manuel  and  Miriam  trudged  along  the  road.  The  sun  beat  down,  the  road  was  dusty,  the  journey  a long  one. 
They  had  no  water.  The  two  companions  said  little.  While  the  casual  observer  would  not  have  noticed  much 
difference  between  these  two  figures  as  they  walked  along,  staring  straight  ahead,  a more  observant  onlooker 
would  have  seen  that  Miriam’s  step  had  more  spring  than  her  companion’s,  her  shoulders  were  straighter,  and 
her  eyes  lacked  that  dullness  that  gave  Manuel  the  air  of  a defeated  man. 
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4.  Charts  will  vary,  but  compare  yours  to  this  one. 


Point  of  View 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Omniscient 

Writers  can  reveal  whatever  they 
choose. 

If  the  narrator  knows  everything, 
the  story  may  seem  unreal  and 
contrived. 

Limited-Omniscient 

Major  Character 

Limited  knowledge  creates  a greater 
sense  of  reality. 

Writers  may  have  difficulty 
conveying  to  readers  all  the 
knowledge  they  should  have. 

Limited-Omniscient 

Minor  Character 

Minor  characters  as  observers  can 
comment  on  and  interpret  what  they 

see. 

Minor  characters  may  have  even 
less  knowledge  than  major  ones. 

First  Person 

Major  Character 

There’s  an  even  greater  sense  of 
reality  than  with  limited-omniscient. 

The  narrator  is  unable  to  offer  direct 
interpretation  of  people  and  events 
as  an  omniscient  narrator  can. 

First  Person 

Minor  Character 

There  is  the  same  advantage  as  with 
the  limited-omniscient — minor 
character,  but  with  a greater  sense 
of  immediacy. 

The  minor  character  may  have 
limited  knowledge. 

First  Person 

Unreliable  Narrator 

Irony  can  be  created  as  readers 
understand  more  than  the  narrator. 

Readers  may  not  always  realize  that 
the  narrator  is  unreliable. 

Objective 

Action  can  be  emphasized  as  the 
narrator  cannot  deal  with  thoughts. 
There  is  a heightened  sense  of 
realism. 

There’s  no  chance  for  direct 
interpretation  by  the  narrator. 
Everything  is  left  up  to  the  reader. 

5.  First  Person — Major  Character 

Section  1 : Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  No  one’s  statement  of  theme  for  the  story  “Flowers  for  Weddings  and  Funerals”  will  be  precisely 
like  anyone  else’s.  What  follows  is  one  possible  formulation  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 

People  sometimes  find  themselves  torn  between  two  separate  worlds,  each  with  its  own  set  of  values. 

They  must  eventually  look  into  themselves  and  choose  the  world  in  which  they  want  to  live. 

2.  Again,  everyone’s  statement  of  theme  for  the  story  “Marriage  Is  a Private  Affair”  will  be  different.  Here’s  one  with 
which  you  can  compare  your  own. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  change  people’s  long-held  beliefs,  values,  attitudes,  or  prejudices.  Sometimes  only  a 
dramatic  event  will  cause  them  to  re-evaluate  their  position  and  see  things  from  a different  point  of  view. 
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3.  What  follows  is  one  attempt  to  formulate  the  theme  of  the  story  “Paradise  Cafe.” 

Sometimes  one  person  in  a romantic  relationship  will  want  the  relationship  to  end,  but  he  or  she  may  not 
have  the  courage  to  tell  the  other  person.  Such  relationships  often  die  gradually,  with  one  person  hoping 
in  vain  that  the  relationship  will  be  renewed.  When  it  is  finally  clear  that  the  relationship  is  over,  the 
person  who  was  rejected  often  feels  a sense  of  loss. 

4.  What  follow  are  two  different  theme  statements  for  the  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat.”  Again,  your  theme  statement 
might  be  quite  different  from  either  of  these  examples.  Discuss  with  your  partner  the  statement  of  theme  that  you 
formulated  for  this  story. 

People  will  often  think  back  to  their  past  to  find  clues  that  might  explain  why  their  lives  turned  out  they 
way  they  did. 


People’s  sense  of  identity  comes  from  interacting  with  others.  When  children  don’t  have  positive  role 
models  who  take  an  interest  them,  they  can  become  unsure  of  themselves  and  never  achieve  their 
potential. 


Share  your  statements  of  theme  with  a partner — or  better  yet,  in  a group.  You’ll  be  surprised  at 
how  many  different,  yet  perfectly  valid,  theme  statements  apply  to  each  of  these  four  stories. 


5.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  list  of  values?  Did  you  have  any  others  that  were  not  listed 
here?  Discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner. 


Values  Held  by  Nnaemeka 


• romantic  love 

• freedom  to  choose  spouse 

• personal  happiness 

• treating  people  as  individuals  rather  than  judging  them  based  on  tribal  origin 


Values  Held  by  Nnaemeka’s  Father 


• tradition  • parental  authority 

• family  honour  • grandchildren 


6.  Responses  will  vary.  Someone  raised  in  a culture  that  stresses  tradition  and  parental  authority  might  sympathize  much 
more  with  Nnaemeka’s  father  than  with  Nnaemeka.  By  contrast,  someone  raised  in  a culture  that  values  individual 
freedom  would  be  more  likely  to  take  Nnaemeka’s  side.  Have  you  any  other  ideas?  Discuss  them  with  a partner. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  are  some  values  that  the  writer  Debby  Dobson  might  hold  based  on  some  of  the 
details  in  her  story  “My  Father  Rescued  a Cat.” 

• discipline  • love  • attention 

• supporting  and  helping  people  in  need  • stability  • nurturing  children 

• good  lines  of  communication  • leadership  and  strong  role  models  • education 

What  values  do  you  think  the  writer  has?  Share  your  ideas  with  a partner. 
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Section  1 : Activity  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  The  main  characters  in  all  works  of  fiction  try  to  achieve  a goal  that  they  feel  is  important  either 
to  themselves,  to  people  about  whom  they  care,  or  to  humanity.  What  the  characters  seek  depends  to  a large  extent  on 
the  type  of  stories  you’re  reading. 

One  of  the  things  characters  in  fiction  may  seek  is  to  achieve  a difficult  goal  (such  as  finding  a treasure,  rescuing 
someone,  climbing  a mountain,  winning  a challenging  or  dangerous  contest,  defeating  an  enemy,  apprehending  a 
criminal,  and  so  on). 

Characters  will  also  often  seek  such  things  as  love,  truth,  wisdom,  inner  peace,  harmony  in  relationships,  a better 
understanding  of  another  person,  insights  about  life,  or  acceptance  of  things  that  can’t  be  changed. 

2.  The  narrator  is  the  author,  Roger  Lemelin. 

3.  a.  The  first  person  point  of  view  is  used  to  tell  this  story.  You  know  this  because  the  writer  uses  the  words  I and  me. 

The  reader  experiences  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer/narrator. 

b.  The  first  person  point  of  view  is  appropriate  here  because  the  writer  is  telling  an  anecdote  from  his  own  life. 

4.  Roger’s  family  was  very  poor  when  Roger  was  bom.  His  mother  wanted  to  sew  clothes  for  him  because  there  was 
little  money  with  which  to  buy  clothes. 

5.  She  realized  that  she  was  not  gifted  in  this  area.  She  was,  however,  not  a perfectionist.  She  approached  her  sewing 
from  a rather  practical  point  of  view:  Roger  needed  clothes  and  the  only  way  to  have  clothes  for  him  was  to  sew 
them.  The  clothes  she  created  were  better  than  nothing,  and  Roger  would  have  to  live  with  what  she  gave  him  to 
wear. 

6.  Roger  found  the  golden  pants  far  more  embarrassing  to  wear  than  any  other  article  of  clothing  his  mother  had  created 
up  to  that  point.  He  feared  the  reaction  of  his  peers  would  be  far  worse  than  it  had  ever  been.  He  wrote,  “This  would 
be  the  pinnacle  of  my  humiliation.” 

7.  The  golden  pants  were  made  of  such  a heavy  fabric  that  Roger  could  scarcely  feel  the  beating  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  teacher. 

8.  Roger  endured  the  beating  without  showing  pain,  and  he  was  willing  to  forgive  Fontaine.  These  courageous  acts 
impressed  his  peers  so  much  that  they  were  willing  to  overlook  the  golden  pants.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  golden  pants 

I became  a symbol  of  courage  and  everyone  wanted  a pair  of  golden  pants.  Instead  of  becoming  an  outcast,  Roger 

^ became  a hero. 

I 9.  For  Roger,  the  golden  pants  have  come  to  symbolize  the  ability  to  endure  hardship  and  overcome  seemingly 

i insurmountable  problems. 

I 

10.  Whenever  Roger  is  faced  with  a difficult  problem,  he  remembers  how  he  overcame  what  was  at  the  time  the  most 
stressful  experience  of  his  life — the  wearing  of  the  golden  pants.  He  has  come  to  realize  that  he  can  overcome  any 
problem  that  he  encounters.  His  “golden  pants”  will  protect  him.  The  golden  pants  gave  him  self-confidence. 

; Section  1 : Foliow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

I 1.  a.  This  statement  presents  the  theme  as  a moral,  and  it  universalizes.  Here’s  a possible  reformulation. 

If  people  are  allowed  too  much  freedom,  they  may  not  be  able  to  use  it  wisely. 
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b.  This  statement  is  too  specific;  it  doesn’t  generalize.  Here’s  a restatement. 

Love  can  be  a very  painful  thing. 

c.  This  formulation  is  in  the  form  of  a popular  cliche.  Here’s  a revised  version. 

Often  the  stronger  side  in  a dispute  will  win  even  if  that  side  was  not  morally  in  the  right. 

d.  This  example  is  a subject,  not  a statement.  Here’s  a possible  revision. 

A sudden  confrontation  with  one  of  life’s  rawer  truths  can  quickly  take  a person  from  a state  of  innocence  to 
one  of  considerable  maturity. 

e.  This  sentence  states  a moral.  Here’s  a better  formulation. 

Experiencing  life  from  another  person’s  perspective  can  change  one’s  opinion  of  that  person. 

f.  This  example  is  a popular  cliche;  it  also  moralizes.  Here’s  an  improved  version. 

Judgements  based  on  superficial  examination  can  be  seriously  flawed. 

g.  This  formulation  universalizes.  Here’s  a restatement. 

Young  people  will  often  look  at  life  differently  from  the  way  older  people  will. 

2.  Responses  will  vary,  but  you  may  want  to  check  yours  against  the  ones  suggested  here. 

a.  Dear  Diary,  I’ve  just  had  the  most  wonderful  adventure  imaginable.  I thought  I was  so  lucky  when  I won 

front-row  seats  to  the  Johnny  Glitz  concert,  but  that  was  nothing  compared  to  what  happened  to  me.  Just  before 
my  favourite  song,  “Rockin’  Rockies,”  he  invited  me — yes  ME — on  stage  to  dance  with  him  while  he  sang.  I 
thought  I would  just  die  right  there.  It  was  so  wonderful ! I wonder  why  he  chose  me?  It  must  be  destiny. 
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c.  Last  night’s  sold-out  concert  by  rock  star  Johnny  Glitz  was  packed  with  teenagers.  The  crowd  on  hand  gave 
Johnny  a particularly  strong  ovation  when  he  invited  one  of  the  local  girls,  Danielle  Bouvier,  on  stage  to  dance 
with  him.  This  sold-out  performance  is  the  fourth  for  Johnny  on  his  tour  of  Western  Canada,  which  comes  on  the 
heels  of  his  newly  released  album  “It’s  Money  in  the  Bank.”  Next  week  local  fans  can  look  forward  to  the  new  up- 
and-coming  band.  The  Tactile  Sensations. 

d.  Danielle  arrived  at  the  concert,  unable  to  hide  her  excitement  from  her  friend  Debbie.  Having  won  front-row  seats 
to  the  Johnny  Glitz  concert,  this  evening  was  all  she  could  talk  about.  Debbie  also  enjoyed  Johnny’s  music  but  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Both  cheered  and  screamed  when  Johnny  came  on  stage.  He  was  dressed  in  black  leather. 

After  the  first  few  songs,  Johnny  felt  the  concert  needed  to  pick  up  the  pace,  so  he  decided  to  use  the  tried-and-true 
method — involve  the  audience.  He  searched  the  front  row  for  a friendly  face.  This  one  girl  was  just  beaming,  and 
he  knew  he  had  the  right  one.  He  reached  down,  beckoning  her  to  join  him.  In  a few  seconds  they  were  swaying 
to  the  music  together.  Danielle  thought  this  was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that  had  ever  happened  to  her.  Johnny, 
by  contrast,  just  kept  telling  himself  “It’s  money  in  the  bank.” 


Paragraph  a 

first  person  (major  character) 

Paragraph  b 

first  person  (minor  character) 

Paragraph  c 

objective 

Paragraph  d 

omniscient 

Enrichment 

1.  The  message  seems  to  be  that  politicians  sometimes  lie  when  making  promises. 

2.  The  long  nose — an  indication  of  dishonesty  that  derives  from  the  story  Pinocchio — combined  with  the  caption  help 
convey  the  message. 

Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  What  you  write  about  the  characters  will  depend  on  how  you  interpret  what  you  see  in  each 
photograph  and  whether  or  not  you’ve  seen  the  film. 

In  three  of  the  photographs,  there  are  several  people  who  appear  to  be  travelling  together.  It  appears  that  they  might 
share  a common  quest.  Or  perhaps  they  feel  they  can  all  succeed  in  fulfilling  their  own  personal  quests  while 
cooperating  to  achieve  a common  goal. 

In  one  of  the  photographs,  one  person  sits  alone,  deep  in  thought.  Perhaps  he’s  thinking  about  his  quest,  the  obstacles 
that  stand  in  the  way,  the  decisions  he  might  have  to  make,  and  the  possible  consequences  of  his  decisions. 

Your  responses  may  be  more  detailed  and  specific.  If  possible,  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

2.  a.  The  list  that  you  or  your  group  have  brainstormed  will  be  different  from  the  lists  other  students  will  have  come  up 

with.  If  in  a group,  check  to  make  sure  your  group  can  agree  on  the  quest  or  quests  in  each  of  the  titles  you’ve 
come  up  with. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  the  literature,  songs,  films,  and  TV  shows  your  group  is  discussing.  Some  of 
the  things  your  group  could  discuss  include  the  following  questions. 

Do  the  characters  in  different  works  have  similar  problems,  concerns,  conflicts,  or  goals?  In  what  ways  are  they 
similar  or  different?  Do  they  share  similar  values?  Do  they  come  up  with  similar  sorts  of  solutions? 
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3.  Responses  for  textbook  questions  1,  2,  and  3 will  vary  somewhat.  The  following  are  examples  of  student  responses. 

(1)  The  things  that  Peter  values  can  be  listed  in  this  order. 

b)  a secure,  harmonious  family  life 

e)  his  dog,  Boog 

d)  his  Native  Indian  heritage 
a)  a new  trail  bike 

c)  a case  of  beer 

His  family  life  is  a mess.  He  blames  his  mother  for  being  weak.  He  is  angry  with  his  sister  because  he  feels  she 
has  brought  shame  to  the  family’s  reputation.  He  doesn’t  like  the  disorder  and  hopelessness  of  his  life.  Above  all 
else,  he  wants  a secure,  harmonious  family  life. 

He  loves  his  dog  Boog  more  than  any  person  he  knows.  That’s  the  second  most  important  thing  in  his  life.  The 
other  three  things  are  hard  to  sort  into  order  of  importance.  Peter  never  directly  mentions  how  he  feels  about  his 
Native  heritage.  But  he  does  feel  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  reserve  to  satisfy  his  quest.  There  is  no  mention  of 
him  wanting  a bike,  but  it  would  give  him  more  independence  and  let  him  get  around  without  having  to  walk  or 
run  everywhere.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  likes  to  drink  alcohol,  although  he  accepted  a beer  from  Carman’s 
friends  once.  His  description  of  the  empty  beer  bottles  lying  around  everywhere  and  his  detailed  description  of 
Manny’s  drunken  state,  however,  seem  to  show  his  distaste  for  drunkenness. 

(2)  The  people  who  have  had  the  most  impact  on  Peter’s  life  can  be  listed  in  this  order. 

a)  his  father 

f)  Carman  Fisher 

c)  Aunt  Budge 

b)  his  mother 

d)  his  sister  and  Tucker 

f)  people  such  as  Manny  and  Sly 

His  father  had  the  greatest  influence  on  him.  He  regards  his  memory  very  highly.  While  running  one  day  he 
believed  the  spirit  of  his  father  visited  him,  and  this  brought  Peter  great  joy.  The  family  was  strong  and  happy 
while  his  father  was  alive.  Peter’s  quest  is  now  to  straighten  out  his  life  and  be  as  happy  and  secure  as  he  was 
while  his  father  lived.  Peter  respects  Carman  because  unlike  so  many  others  he  knows.  Carman  has  a job  and  owns 
his  own  car.  Carman  is  basically  a responsible,  caring  person  who  has  befriended  Peter  and  recognizes  his 
potential.  In  the  absence  of  his  father,  Peter  sees  Carman  as  a positive  role  model.  Of  all  the  people  Peter  knows, 
it  is  Carman  that  Peter  chooses  to  help  him  with  his  quest. 

It  is  not  known  exactly  how  much  impact  Aunt  Budge  has  had  on  Peter’s  life.  Peter  likes  his  Aunt  Budge.  He 
seems  to  talk  to  her  and  probably  tells  her  more  than  he  tells  his  mother.  He  is  glad  she’s  not  home  when  he  gets  to 
her  place,  because  he  thinks  she  would  talk  him  out  of  leaving  home.  At  this  point  in  his  life.  Aunt  Budge  may 
have  more  influence  on  Peter  than  his  own  mother. 

Peter’s  mother  must  have  had  a great  deal  of  influence  on  his  early  years,  especially  when  Peter’s  father  was  still 
alive  and  the  family  was  more  secure  and  stable.  She  apparently  is  also  not  happy  with  the  ways  things  have 
turned  out  since  her  husband  died.  She  has  the  authority  to  demand  certain  positive  changes  in  their  family  life, 
but  she  doesn’t  have  the  courage  to  do  so.  Peter  has  lost  a great  deal  of  respect  for  his  mother  and  she  has  lost 
most  of  her  influence  over  him  as  a result. 

Peter’s  sister  and  Tucker  make  him  angry  and  ashamed  of  his  own  family.  The  situation  they  created  forces  him  to 
leave  home. 

Manny  and  Sly  have  little  impact  on  Peter.  They  are  shiftless  drunks  who  irritate  him  and  whose  lifestyle  Peter 
doesn’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 
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(3)  All  of  the  items  listed  have  had  something  to  do  with  Peter’s  decision  to  run  away  from  home.  Some  of  the 
problems  are,  however,  more  important  than  others  in  their  impact  on  Peter’s  decision  to  leave  home. 

Life  on  the  reserve  with  all  of  its  problems,  including  the  drinking  problems  of  so  many  of  the  young  people,  is 
the  main  reason  for  his  leaving  home.  Neither  is  the  death  of  his  father.  The  main  problem  was  his  mother’s 
inability  to  keep  the  family  secure  and  stable,  the  way  it  was  while  Peter’s  father  was  still  alive.  Because  of  his 
mother’s  weakness  in  this  regard,  Peter  developed  a need  for  the  peace  and  security  that  his  life  was  lacking. 
Peter’s  sister’s  living  arrangement  with  Tucker  and  the  child  they  had  out  of  wedlock  made  a bad  situation 
unbearable  for  Peter. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  agree  with  the  description  of  Peter  in  the  following  character  sketch? 

Peter  is  a fifteen-year-old  Native  boy  living  on  a reserve  with  his  mother,  his  sister  and  her  boyfriend  and  their 
one-year-old  child.  He  values  the  stability  and  security  that  have  been  missing  from  his  life  since  his  father 
died.  He  has  traditional  views  about  marriage  and  family  relationships.  It  bothers  him  deeply  that  his  mother 
allows  his  sister  to  live  with  her  boyfriend  in  his  family’s  home.  As  well,  he  says  that  their  child,  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  is  a symbol  of  the  shame  his  sister  has  brought  on  the  family.  Hewalues  work  and  respects  people 
who  try  to  earn  a living.  He  sees  Carman  as  a positive  role  model,  because  Carman  is  one  of  the  few  people  he 
knows  who  works  for  a living  and  conducts  himself  in  a responsible  way.  Peter  values  inner  strength  and 
courage.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  lost  respect  for  his  mother,  who  lacks  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  the 
things  she  once  taught  Peter  to  value.  He  values  people  who  stay  sober  and  in  control  and  try  to  confront  the 
problems  in  their  lives.  He  has  contempt  for  people  who  waste  their  lives  getting  drunk  and  making  a bigger 
mess  of  the  world. 

5.  Responses  will  vary,  because  what  each  person  views  as  a positive  or  negative  consequence  is  determined  by  their  o 
point  of  view  and  their  own  values.  Do  you  agree  with  the  model  response  that  follows? 


Possible  Consequences  of  the  Decision  to  Run  Away 


Positive  Consequences 


• He  escapes  from  the  unbearable  situation  at  home. 

• He  gets  more  control  over  his  life. 

• He  might  be  able  to  stay  with  Carman. 

• There  might  be  more  opportunities  for  him  in  the  city  than  on  the  reserve. 

• His  mnning  away  might  make  his  mother  realize  how  bad  the  situation  at  home  is  for  him. 
Maybe  she  will  confront  her  daughter  and  try  to  bring  harmony  and  stability  to  the  home. 

• He  might  continue  to  develop  as  a marathon  runner. 


Negative  Consequences 


• If  he  can’t  stay  with  Carman,  he  won’t  have  any  place  to  go. 

• His  mother  will  worry  about  him. 

• He  will  miss  Aunt  Budge  and  Boog. 

• He  might  stop  going  to  school  in  order  to  get  a job. 

• He  might  not  find  the  peace  and  security  he  is  looking  for. 

• He  may  find  a different  set  of  social  and  environmental  problems  in  the  city.  The 
problems  could  prove  dangerous  for  him. 


If  possible,  discuss  your  responses  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 
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Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  “Run”  is  an  example  of  literature  that  offers  some  insight  into  life  at  the  same  time  as  it  entertains.  The  story  explores 
Peter’s  values  and  the  situation  that  he  finds  himself  in.  Through  reading  a story  like  “Run,”  the  reader  learns  how 
some  people  deal  with  their  problems.  It  is  up  to  the  reader  to  decide  whether  the  character’s  decisions  are  wise  or  not. 

2.  He  makes  the  reader  wonder  what  Peter  will  do.  Even  Peter,  it  seems,  doesn’t  know  for  sure  what  he  will  do.  For 
example,  after  he  has  locked  Boog  up  in  the  shed  so  that  he  can  run  away,  he  hesitates.  “For  the  first  time  since 
deciding  to  go,  I am  unsure,  and  for  a while  longer  I stand.”  (p.  125) 

Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  If  possible,  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group. 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  foreshadowing: 

• “But  the  air  was  deadly  cold.  . . .”  (p.  74) 

Short  story  writers  choose  their  words  carefully.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  weather  was  cold  enough  to  kill  a 
healthy  young  man  wearing  a hat  and  a new  overcoat,  yet  the  author  used  the  word  “deadly”  to  describe  the  cold. 
The  word  “deadly”  seems  to  foreshadow  the  deadly  situation  Billy  would  shortly  find  himself  in. 

• “He  had  never  stayed  in  any  boardinghouses,  and,  to  be  perfectly  honest,  he  was  a tiny  bit  frightened  of  them.” 
(p.  75-76) 

This  line  foreshadows  the  frightening  reality  of  the  boardinghouse  that  he  decides  to  stay  at. 

• “Each  word  was  like  a large  black  eye  staring  at  him  through  the  glass,  holding  him,  compelling  him,  forcing 
him  to  stay  where  he  was  and  not  to  walk  away  from  that  house,  . . .”  (p.  76) 

This  line,  with  its  unsettling  imagery,  foreshadows  the  fact  that  he  will  be  watched  closely  by  the  evil  landlady 
who  wants  to  make  sure  he  does  not  escape  from  the  house. 

• “The  compulsion  or,  more  accurately,  the  desire  to  follow  after  her  into  that  house  was  extraordinarily  strong.” 
(p.  76) 

This  line  foreshadows  the  control  the  landlady  has  over  Billy  and,  as  it  turns  out,  his  life. 

• Billy  thinks  to  himself  on  two  occasions  that  the  landlady  seems  to  be  a bit  strange.  Later  it  becomes  clear  to  the 
reader,  but  unfortunately  not  to  Billy,  that  she  is  criminally  insane. 

2.  Every  reader  will  have  a different  list  of  questions.  What  follows  is  a list  of  questions  that  occur  to  many  readers: 

• “I’m  so  glad  you  appeared,”  she  said,  looking  earnestly  into  his  face.  “I  was  beginning  to  get  worried.”  (p.  78) 
Why  was  she  getting  worried? 

• Why  hadn’t  she  rented  the  room  to  more  people?  What  sort  of  person  was  she  waiting  for? 

• Why  is  the  word  “this”  written  in  italics  in  the  sentence  “.  . .we  don’t  want  to  go  breaking  any  laws  at  this  stage 
in  the  proceedings,  do  we?”  (p.  79)  It  makes  it  sound  like  a law  may  be  broken  at  another  stage.  Which  law 
would  that  be? 

• Why  is  the  word  “all”  written  in  italics  in  the  sentence  “It’s  all  ready  for  you,  my  dear.”  (p.  77)  Is  the  landlady 
referring  to  more  than  just  the  room? 

• Why  are  there  so  many  references  to  the  landlady  seeming  to  be  “pleasant,”  “nice,”  “harmless,”  “kind,”  and 
“gentle”? 
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• Why  does  the  landlady  speak  of  Mulholland  and  Temple  using  the  past  tense,  as  if  they  are  no  longer  around, 
when  she  makes  it  clear  that  they  are  both  on  the  fourth  floor? 

• Didn’t  the  landlady  also  say  earlier  that  Billy  and  she  were  alone  in  the  house?  What  happened  to  Mulholland 
and  Temple?  Will  the  same  thing  happen  to  Billy? 

3.  By  using  this  point  of  view,  the  writer  is  able  to  create  a great  deal  of  suspense.  Readers  knows  how  much  or  how  little 
Billy  understands  of  the  situation  he  is  in.  They  have  no  idea  what  thoughts  are  going  through  the  landlady’s  mind; 
but,  through  the  observations  of  the  narrator,  they  recognize  signs  of  danger  that  Billy  does  not  pick  up  on.  The  reader 
wonders  when  Billy  will  finally  figure  out  that  his  life  is  in  danger. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Comparing  the  landlady  to  a jack-in-the-box  is  an  example  of  figurative  imagery,  which  you 
learned  about  in  Module  2.  When  the  landlady  opens  the  door  to  Billy,  she  acts  like  a Jack-in-the-box  because  she 
opens  the  door  immediately.  Because  Billy  was  expecting  to  wait  several  moments,  he  is  startled  by  her  “popping”  out 
so  quickly. 

She’s  like  a jack-in-the-box  in  another  way,  as  well.  She  acts  friendly  and  tries  to  put  Billy  at  ease.  She  seems 
harmless,  but  lurking  inside  is  a ruthless  murderer  ready  to  lunge  at  her  latest  victim. 

5.  You’ve  probably  heard  the  expression,  “the  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye.”  Quick-moving  hands  are  often  associated 
with  magicians  and  untrustworthy  people,  such  as  con  artists,  card  sharks,  and  thieves.  Is  the  detail  about  the 
quick-moving  hands  meant  to  offer  the  reader  a clue  about  the  trustworthiness  of  the  landlady?  If  the  hand  is  quicker 
than  the  eye,  what  unseen  thing  has  she  done  while  preparing  the  tea? 

6.  a.  Billy  has  some  attitudes  about  certain  types  of  people  that  are  not  based  on  reason.  In  effect,  he  stereotypes  some 

people.  He  is  a little  wary  of  people  who  operate  or  live  in  boardinghouses.  He  thinks  they  might  be  less  caring  or 
perhaps  more  dangerous  than  some  other  people.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  anyone  who  has  a love  of 
animals  and  cares  for  pets  must  be  a warm,  caring,  trustworthy  individual.  He  assumes  the  boarding  house  is  safe 
and  respectable  because  he  thinks  there  are  pets  living  there. 

b.  Most  readers  say  they  are  surprised  that  the  parrot  and  the  dog  were  stuffed.  People  rarely  have  their  pets 
preserved  through  taxidermy.  People  more  commonly  preserve  animals  that  they  have  hunted. 

c.  It  makes  you  wonder  whether  Billy  is  being  hunted.  Will  he  become  another  one  of  the  landlady’s  trophies?  The 
revelation  that  the  pets  have  been  stuffed  by  the  landlady  seems  to  foreshadow  Billy’s  fate. 

Section  2;  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

Suspense  and  foreshadowing  are  not  appropriate  for  certain  types  of  writing,  especially  nonfiction.  Nonfiction  literature  is 
written  primarily  to  inform.  Nonfiction  writers  do  not  try  to  hide  things  from  the  reader  in  order  to  create  an  entertaining 
effect.  Nonfiction  writers  generally  state  at  the  beginning  of  their  writing  what  the  focus  is,  what  points  will  be  covered, 
and  how  the  information  will  be  presented.  Readers  of  nonfiction  want  information,  and  they  want  it  packaged  in  a way 
that  gives  them  the  information  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  There  is  no  room  for  things  like  suspense  and 
foreshadowing.  When  readers  decide  that  they  want  to  be  entertained  more  than  informed,  they  read  fiction. 

Enrichment 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Make  sure  you  focus  on  the  personality  of  the  character.  Share  your  character  sketches  for 

characters  encountered  in  this  course  with  a partner,  group,  or  class.  Do  you  agree  with  the  ideas  presented  by  others  in 
their  character  sketches?  Do  others  see  the  characters  the  same  way  you  see  them? 
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2.  Responses  will  vary.  If  possible,  discuss  your  ideas  with  others  who’ve  read  the  same  works  of  fiction.  Remember, 
some  works  of  fiction  rely  heavily  on  suspense  or  foreshadowing,  while  others  do  not. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Filmmakers  and  authors  use  suspense  and  foreshadowing  in  similar  ways,  but  each  medium  has 
certain  advantages  over  the  other  as  well  as  certain  limitations.  Filmmakers  can’t  take  the  audience  into  the  minds  of 
the  characters  like  authors  can.  On  the  other  hand,  filmmakers  can  make  very  effective  use  of  the  aural  media  as  well 
as  sound  to  create  suspense,  warn  of  danger,  and  foreshadow  future  events. 

Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Did  you  list  any  of  these  ideas? 

• The  people  may  be  separated  by  a great  distance. 

• One  or  both  of  the  people  find  it  difficult  to  express  their  true  feelings  when  speaking  face-to-face  or  over  the 
telephone. 

• The  people  may  normally  lack  the  privacy  required  for  intimate  talk. 

• One  or  both  of  the  people  are  hearing  impaired. 

• The  people  are  on  different  schedules  because  of  shift  work. 

• The  people  are  both  extremely  busy  with  work,  community,  and  family  commitments. 

• One  or  both  people  can’t  be  reached  easily  by  telephone. 

Did  you  have  ideas  that  are  not  listed  here?  If  possible,  share  them  with  a partner. 

2.  Each  person’s  letter  will  be  worded  differently.  If  your  letter  is  handwritten,  it  should  be  in  modified-block  form.  If 
your  letter  is  typed  or  word-processed,  like  the  example  that  follows,  it  should  be  in  full-block  form.  Your  letter  should 
be  polite,  and  it  should  state  clearly  what  the  problem  is  and  how  you  want  the  problem  resolved. 

Compare  your  envelope  and  letter  to  the  ones  that  follow.  Have  you  included  enough  details? 
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9876  - 123 A Street  NE 
Nalwen,  Alberta  TOG  2P0 
May  22,  1996 

Foto  Meehanix,  Inc. 

999  Seycheez  Drive 

Port  Stanley,  British  Columbia  V2B  ORO 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

On  March  6,  1996, 1 sent  my  camera  in  for  repair  under  warranty.  I 
included  a photocopy  of  the  sales  receipt  showing  that  the  camera  was 
still  under  warranty.  In  my  owner’s  manual  it  says  that  I am  responsible 
only  for  the  shipping  costs  to  the  repair  facility.  Yet,  when  I got  my 
camera  back  on  May  20,  1996,  there  was  an  invoice  for  $55.80  for  the 
cost  of  the  repair,  GST,  and  shipping  and  handling.  I feel  I should  not 
have  to  pay  these  costs. 

I think  the  invoice  was  sent  to  me  by  mistake.  Please  look  into  this  matter 
for  me.  I have  included  photocopies  of  the  following  items:  the  invoice  I 
received  from  Foto  Meehanix,  the  warranty  page  from  my  owner’s 
manual,  and  the  sales  receipt. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  matter.  I look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  soon. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Joshua  Cardinal 
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3.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  letter  with  one  of  the  following  examples. 


a. 


Foto  Mechanix,  Inc. 

999  Seycheez  Drive 

Port  Stanley,  British  Columbia  V2B  ORO 
May  27,  1996 

Mr.  Joshua  Cardinal 
9876  - 123 A Street  NE 
Edmondsville,  Alberta  TOG  2P0 

Dear  Mr.  Cardinal: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  22,  1996.  Thank  you 
for  providing  the  photocopies  of  the  invoice  and  the  sale  receipt;  they 
were  very  useful. 

Please  ignore  the  invoice  for  the  camera  repair.  It  was,  as  you 
suspected,  sent  to  you  by  mistake.  Our  service  technician  did  not 
notice  the  copy  of  the  sales  receipt  that  you  included  in  the  package 
with  the  camera  and  assumed  that  it  was  a non-warranty  repair.  Please 
accept  our  apology  for  any  inconvenience  our  oversight  has  caused. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  understanding. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Rhonda  Smith 

Customer  Service  Representative 
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Foto  Mechanix,  Inc. 

999  Seycheez  Drive 

Port  Stanley,  British  Columbia  V2B  ORO 
May  27,  1996 

Mr.  Joshua  Cardinal 
9876 - 123 A Street  NE 
Edmondsville,  Alberta  TOG  2P0 

Dear  Mr.  Cardinal: 

This  letter  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  May  22,  1996.  Thank  you  for  providing  the 
photocopies  of  the  invoice  and  the  sale  receipt;  they  were  very  useful. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  invoice  for  the  camera  repair  was  not  sent  to  you  by  mistake.  As  stated 
in  the  warranty  information  in  your  owner’s  manual,  the  warranty  does  not  cover  damage  caused 
by  misuse  or  neglect.  Our  service  technician  determined  that  the  camera  was  damaged  by  being 
immersed  in  water.  Such  damage  is  not  covered  under  warranty. 

Please  send  a cheque  or  money  order  for  $55.80,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  cover  the  repair,  GST, 
and  shipping  and  handling  costs  associated  with  the  repair  of  your  camera. 

Please  note  that  your  camera  is  still  under  warranty  until  October  5,  1996.  Any  damage 
occurring  through  normal  use  will  still  be  repaired  free  of  charge  under  warranty. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon.  Thank  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

^ fwflc)cL 

Rhonda  Smith 

Customer  Service  Representative 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  The  narrator’s  mother  has  taken  on  a great  deal  of  additional  work  and  responsibility.  The  mother  feels  the  work  is 
important  as  well  as  rewarding  and  fulfilling.  However,  it  has  taken  much  of  the  time  she  and  her  daughter  used  to 
spend  together.  The  narrator  wants  to  spend  more  time  with  her  mother  and  be  able  to  talk  to  her  about  little  problems 
that  come  up  from  time  to  time.  The  narrator  feels  she  can’t  burden  her  mother  with  her  own  problems. 

2.  The  narrator  had  become  a “wounded  bird,”  so  she  called  for  help  like  all  of  the  other  “wounded  birds.”  She  was  able 
to  talk  honestly  over  the  telephone.  She  got  her  message  through  to  her  mother,  and  they  made  time  to  be  together  and 
once  again  talk  honestly. 
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3.  She  might  have  tried  writing  a letter  to  her  mother.  Or  if  she  kept  a diary,  she  could  have  let  her  mother  read  a few 
pages  where  she  has  honestly  expressed  her  feelings.  Sometimes  it’s  easier  to  express  what  you  really  feel  if  you  write 
it  out.  Maybe  she  could  have  tried  recording  her  thoughts  on  a cassette  and  letting  her  mother  listen  to  it.  Another  idea 
would  be  to  use  a video  camera  to  record  her  thoughts. 

What  other  ideas  did  you  have?  If  possible,  discuss  them  with  a partner. 

Section  3:  Activity  3 

Part  A 

1.  They  are  always  in  conflict.  He  is  very  demanding  and  pushes  her.  He  makes  her  feel  like  a small  child  who  has  never 
grown  up.  Chelsea  can’t  forgive  her  father  for  treating  her  this  way,  and  Norman  is  too  stubborn  to  change. 

2.  Her  mother  responds  that  Norman  cares  very  deeply  for  her  and  would  “walk  through  fire”  for  her.  Her  mother  says 
Chelsea  just  isn’t  looking  closely  enough. 

3.  She  successfully  completes  a back  flip. 

4.  Billy  shows  Norman  how  to  treat  children  as  equals.  He  teaches  Norman  how  to  reach  out  to  Chelsea. 

5.  a.  Norman  and  Billy  are  friends;  Chelsea  and  Norman  are  uncomfortable  and  defensive  around  each  other. 

b.  Norman  can’t  help  seeing  his  relationship  with  Chelsea  as  a parent-child  relationship.  He  has  never  stopped  trying 
to  mould  and  control  her  because  he  is  unable  to  see  Chelsea  as  an  adult  with  her  own  attitudes,  opinions,  dreams, 
and  ways  of  doing  things.  He  is  still  trying  to  raise  his  daughter. 

Norman’s  relationship  with  Billy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  mutual  respect  and  friendship.  Norman  accepts  Billy 
for  who  he  is.  He  does  not  try  to  change  him. 

6.  a.  The  dead  loon  foreshadows  Norman’s  death, 
b.  Norman  is  not  ready  to  die  yet. 

7.  Walter  is  a huge  trout  that  Norman  has  been  trying  to  catch  for  a long  time.  Billy  catches  him,  but  he  and  Norman  set 
Walter  free.  They  feel  that  he  has  lived  such  a long  time,  he  deserves  to  live  longer.  This  action  is  also  symbolic 
because  it  reinforces  the  idea  that  Norman  is  not  ready  to  die  yet. 

Part  B 

8.  Normally  it  is  the  role  of  a parent  to  comfort  a child.  In  this  case,  the  roles  have  reversed;  the  author’s  mother  needs 
comforting  and  the  daughter  provides  that  comfort. 

9.  The  author  states  at  the  bottom  of  page  167  that  the  grandmother  said  she  was  ready  to  die. 

10.  The  grandmother  always  wanted  to  be  very  closely  involved  in  the  lives  of  her  daughter  and  granddaughter.  The  author 
and  her  mother  resented  the  lack  of  privacy.  The  author  rebelled  by  refusing  to  maintain  contact  with  her  grandmother. 

11.  a.  The  author  believes  that  at  least  in  her  own  family,  mothers  love  and  need  their  daughters  more  than  their  daughters 

will  love  and  need  them.  She  realizes  that  she  showers  her  own  daughter  with  the  same,  sometimes  overwhelming, 
affection  that  her  grandmother  showered  on  the  author’s  mother. 

b.  When  the  intensity  of  the  interest  and  affection  from  parents  and  grandparents  becomes  too  great,  children  often 
react  uncomfortably,  like  when  Audrey  cries  from  being  kissed  and  hugged  too  much.  The  author  realizes  that 
when  she  ended  contact  with  her  grandmother,  she  was,  in  effect,  rebelling  against  her  grandmother’s  love. 

Perhaps  this  new  insight  will  help  the  remaining  three  generations  of  women  in  her  family  to  interact  more 
harmoniously. 
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Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

Letters  will  vary,  but  should  look  similar  to  the  following  letter.  Note  these  features: 

• a courteous  tone 

• detailed  information 

• elimination  of  unnecessary  material 

• an  introduction  that  gets  right  to  the  point 

• a request  for  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 


Box  2700 

Smallville,  Alberta  XOX  0X0 
November  13,  1996 


Sales  Manager,  Addictive  Video  Games 

312  Blind  Alley 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4J  4M6 


Dear  Sir  or  Madam: 

I am  writing  to  lodge  a complaint  about  one  of  your  products. 

On  October  2,  I ordered  your  game  "Blow  the  World  to  Smitereens,"  model 
number  00882,  for  $65.45  as  listed  in  your  fall  catalogue. 

When  I received  the  game,  it  appeared  to  be  in  good  working  condition;  but 
within  an  hour  of  operation  it  simply  stopped  functioning.  I assume  there  is 
a flaw  somewhere  since  the  game  was  in  no  way  abused. 

I am  returning  the  game  to  you  in  a separate  package.  I would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  send  me  a replacement  or  refund  me  the  full  purchase  price.  I 
am  enclosing  a copy  of  the  invoice. 

I hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  prompt  consideration. 

Thank  you . 

Yours  truly. 


Georges  Lemieux 
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Enrichment 

1.  Remember,  you’re  writing  a personal  letter.  Not  all  of  the  rules  for  business  letters  apply.  Keep  the  tone  informal. 

Use  the  style  and  language  that  you  normally  use  in  everyday  conversation.  Let  your  natural  voice  come  through.  But 
just  like  any  other  form  of  written  communication,  consider  the  needs  of  your  reader.  Anticipate  the  questions  he  or 
she  will  have  while  reading  your  letter.  Write  clearly  and  provide  adequate  details. 

Some  people  write  personal  letters  the  same  way  they  write  anything  else — they  do  some  prewriting  to  generate  and 
organize  their  ideas,  and  they  write  a first  draft  which  they  revise  and  edit  before  writing  a clean,  final  copy.  Other 
people  simply  think  as  they  write,  pausing  briefly  now  and  then  to  come  up  with  more  ideas. 

No  matter  what  process  you  use  to  write  a personal  letter,  it’s  always  a good  idea  to  proofread  your  letters  before 
sending  them.  The  person  you’re  sending  the  letter  to  will  appreciate  the  effort  you’ve  made  to  make  the  letter  easy  to 
understand. 

2.  Start  with  the  oldest  members  of  your  family,  like  grandparents,  great  grandparents,  and  great  uncles  and  aunts.  Their 
knowledge  of  family  history  goes  back  the  farthest.  Take  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  these  people  and  get  their  stories 
before  they  pass  unrecorded  into  history. 

If  possible,  use  a cassette  recorder,  video  camera,  or  notebook  to  record  your  precious  findings.  Remember,  some 
people  feel  uncomfortable  being  tape-recorded  or  video-taped.  Find  out  ahead  of  time  if  they  would  mind  you  using 
these  recording  devices. 

You’ll  want  to  interview  each  person  more  than  once.  There’s  a great  deal  of  information  stored  in  people’s  memories, 
but  it  doesn’t  all  come  out  at  once.  After  each  interview,  ask  people  to  continue  to  think  about  the  family’s  history. 

Get  them  to  jot  down  information  or  anecdotes  whenever  they  think  of  them. 

If  some  of  your  relatives  who  have  stories  to  tell  live  far  away,  the  long-distance  charges  could  be  prohibitively  high. 
You’ll  probably  have  to  correspond  by  mail  a great  deal.  Buy  yourself  some  stationery,  envelopes,  and  postage  stamps; 
put  your  knowledge  of  letter  writing  to  good  use! 

The  people  you  interview  will  likely  have  a collection  of  family  photographs  that  they  could  share  with  you.  Collect 
copies  of  significant  photographs  that  illustrate  parts  of  your  family’s  history.  Brush  up  on  your  photographic  skills. 
Photograph  the  heirlooms  and  antiques  that  were  handed  down  through  the  generations.  Buy  yourself  a photo  album 
and  carefully  document  the  date,  place,  people,  and  events  on  the  photographs  that  you’ve  collected. 

3.  a.  Greenfield  says  too  many  people  compose  their  e-mail  messages  as  if  they  were  writing  an  informal,  personal 

letter.  He  says  it’s  unprofessional  to  be  that  informal  in  a piece  of  business  correspondence. 

b.  Greenfield  has  several  opinions  about  why  e-mail  messages  are  often  so  poorly  written: 

• People  are  too  quick  to  send  the  message  and,  therefore,  don’t  take  the  time  to  properly  revise  and  edit. 

• It’ s more  difficult  to  edit  on  a screen  than  on  paper. 

• Because  of  downsizing,  managers  with  poor  writing  skills,  who  used  to  have  their  correspondence  written 
by  their  secretaries,  now  have  to  compose  their  own  letters  and  e-mail  messages. 

• Schools  have  not  prepared  people  to  adapt  to  new  communication  technologies. 

c.  In  any  form  of  writing — including  e-mail — you  need  to  consider  your  purpose  and  audience.  You  also  have  to 
think  about  what  you  want  to  say  and  how  you  want  to  say  it.  You  have  to  plan  your  writing  and  do  some 
prewriting.  Then  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  revise  several  drafts  before  carefully  editing  and  proofreading  the 
final  copy. 
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Section  4:  Activity  1 


1.  Some  of  the  themes  and  issues  you’ve  thought  about  include  those  that  follow: 


• relationships 

• individuality 

• marriage 

• customs  and  traditions 

• communication 

• body  language 

• self-discovery 

• corporal  punishment 

• quests 

What  other  themes  or  issues  did  you  come  up  with?  If  possible,  discuss  your  ideas  with  a partner. 
2.  Consider  the  following  guidelines: 


the  journey  through  life 
peer  pressure 
arranged  marriages 
parental  authority 
man-woman  talk 
murder 
literacy 
nostalgia 


childhood 
conflicting  values 
romantic  love 
parental  expectations 
colonization  of  distant  planets 
growing  up  and  leaving  home 
incorrect  use  of  prescription  drugs 
dreams  and  goals 


• Your  report  must  be  on  a theme  or  issue  dealt  with  in  this  course. 

• Your  report  topic  must  be  narrowed  down  enough  so  that  you  can  discuss  it  in  about  1000  words.  You  won’t  get 
extra  marks  for  a report  that  exceeds  1000  words.  As  a matter  of  fact,  marks  might  be  deducted  if  your  report 
goes  over  1500  words,  because  this  would  demonstrate  that  your  skills  at  narrowing  the  focus  of  your  topic  are 
weak. 

•You  must  choose  a topic  that  can  be  easily  researched.  If  you  discover  after  going  to  the  library,  that  you  can’t 
find  any  information  about  your  topic,  you  may  have  to  choose  another  topic.  Not  all  of  the  themes  in  this 
course  are  good  research  report  topics. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  possible  topics  that  a research  report  could  deal  with.  There  are  many  other  possibilities 
for  these  and  other  themes  and  issues. 


• relationships:  People  involved  in  stable,  loving  relationships  are  healthier  and  live  longer  than  people  who  do 

not  have  a stable,  loving  relationship  with  another  person. 

• childhood:  Society’s  attitude  about  children  has  changed  over  the  last  five  hundred  years. 

• individuality:  A society  that  values  and  promotes  individuality  is  more  tolerant,  innovative,  and  creative. 

Or  maybe 

A society  that  values  and  promotes  individuality  creates  citizens  who  are  selfish,  bigoted,  and 
uncooperative. 

• peer  pressure:  Peer  pressure  contributes  to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Or  maybe 

Peer  pressure  can  be  a vehicle  for  positive  change  in  people’s  attitudes  about  drunk  driving. 

• arranged  marriages:  Arranged  marriages  have  a lower  divorce  rate  than  marriages  in  which  people  choose  for 

themselves  who  they  want  to  marry. 

• romantic  love:  Romantic  love  is  a rather  recent  phenomenon. 
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• the  colonization  of  distant  planets:  The  colonization  of  distant  planets  is  a dream  that  will  never  come  true. 

• murder;  Criminals  never  think  they’ll  be  caught;  therefore,  capital  punishment  doesn’t  deter  people  from 

committing  crimes,  including  murder. 

• incorrect  use  of  prescription  drugs:  The  incorrect  use  of  prescription  drugs  costs  the  health  care  system  millions 

of  dollars  and  contributes  to  hundreds  of  deaths  each  year. 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  a little  more  about  some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  course,  skim  over 
Modules  5,  6,  and  7.  Maybe  one  of  the  themes  or  issues  you  encounter  in  those  modules  would  be  a good  topic  for  a 
research  report. 

Section  4:  Activity  2 

1 . a.  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia  — 000-099  d. 

b.  Norman  Bethune:  My  Life  — 900-999  e. 

c.  The  History  of  Chemistry  — 500-599 

2.  a.  World  Book  Encyclopedia — reference  f. 

b.  Maclean ’s  Magazine — periodical  index  g. 

c.  The  Gage  Canadian  Dictionary — reference  h. 

d.  Historical  Atlas  of  Canada — reference  i. 

e.  Popular  Photography — periodical  index 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Do  you  think  you’ll  find  everything  you  need  in  the  library?  Or  will  you  have  to  interview 
knowledgeable  people  to  get  the  information  you  need? 

Section  4;  Activity  3 

1.  a.  ’ Thomas  King,  Medicine  River  (Toronto;  Penguin  Books  Canada  Ltd.,  1989),  p.  27. 

b.  ^“Hunger  stalks  children,  says  aid  worker,”  The  Edmonton  Journal  3 Oct.  1994,  Section  A,  p.  3. 

c.  ^Edward  Von  Der  Porten,  “The  Hanseatic  League,”  National  Geographic  October  1994,  Vol.  186,  No.  5, 
p.  56. 

d.  Clara  Thomas,  “Margaret  Laurence,”  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia  (Edmonton:  Hurtig  Publishers  Ltd.,  1988), 
Vol.  2,  p.  1181. 

or 

''Clara  Thomas,  “Margaret  Laurence.”  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia,  1988. 

e.  ^ “Liang  Shu-ming.”  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  15th  ed. 

2.  a.  King,  Thomas.  Medicine  River.  Toronto:  Penguin  Books  Canada  Ltd.,  1989. 

b.  “Hunger  stalks  children,  says  aid  worker.”  The  Edmonton  Journal  3 Oct.  1994,  Section  A,  p.  3. 


Ancient  Religions  — 200-299 
Shakespeare ’s  Collected  Plays  — 800-899 

The  Calgary  Herald — newspaper  section 

A news  photo  of  the  Edmonton  tornado — special  resources 

A videocassette  of  Bethune — special  resources 

A pamphlet  from  the  Alberta  Government  about 
drinking  and  driving — special  resources 
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c.  Von  Der  Porten,  Edward.  “The  Hanseatic  League.”  National  Geographic  Oct.  1994,  Vol.  186,  No.  5,  p.  56. 

d.  Thomas,  Clara.  “Margaret  Laurence.”  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia.  Edmonton:  Hurtig  Publishers  Ltd.,  1988. 

or 

Thomas,  Clara.  “Margaret  Laurence.”  The  Canadian  Encyclopedia.  1988. 

e.  “Liang  Shu-ming.”  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  15th  ed. 

Using  correct  footnoting  and  bibliographic  techniques  can  seem  difficult  at  first,  but  with  experience  and  the  help  of  a 
handbook  it  becomes  a relatively  simple  task. 

Section  4:  Activity  4 

There  are  many  different  ways  of  planning  a longer  piece  of  writing,  such  as  a research  report.  Some  writers  create  clusters 
to  show  the  connection  between  ideas  and  the  flow  of  the  ideas  from  the  general  to  the  specific.  Others  simply  take  their 
note  cards  and  spread  them  out  on  the  desk  (or  floor  or  tape  them  to  a wall)  and  arrange  them  in  a logical  order.  More 
experienced  writers  tend  to  use  an  outline  of  some  sort.  Refer  to  your  handbook  for  more  information  about  outlines  and 
other  ways  of  planning  a composition. 

Whatever  method  you  decide  to  use  to  plan  the  structure  of  your  report,  don’t  think  that  you  must  follow  it  exactly.  Any 
composition  you  write  evolves  and  changes  as  it  is  written.  Be  flexible.  Change  your  outline  if  you  come  up  with  new 
ideas  or  a better  structure.  Use  your  plan  or  outline  to  keep  your  writing  on  topic  and  to  keep  the  flow  of  ideas  organized 
and  logical,  but  don’t  let  it  stifle  your  writing. 

Section  4:  Activity  5 

1.  Responses  will  vary  greatly.  Here’s  one  rewritten  paragraph  with  which  to  compare  your  own.  Note  how  this 
paragraph  has  achieved  unity. 

Last  winter  we  finished  our  basement  so  I could  move  down  there.  We  began  by  framing  the  walls;  that 
was  a job  Dad  and  I did  together.  Then  Mum  did  the  wiring,  and  I put  in  the  fibreglass  insulation — an 
easy  job,  but  an  itchy  one.  Next  came  putting  up  the  drywall  and  the  taping,  mudding,  and  sanding  that 
goes  along  with  that  job.  Mum  and  Dad  did  most  of  it  together,  but  Dad  did  the  sanding  because  the  dust 
is  bad  for  Mom’s  asthma.  Dry  walling’s  a tricky  job,  but  it  turned  out  pretty  nicely.  I painted  the  walls 
myself — a soft  off-white  colour — and  Dad  and  Mum  put  down  the  linoleum.  We  still  haven’t  installed  a 
suspended  ceiling,  so  I’m  living  with  all  the  joists  and  wires  and  insulation  exposed;  but  we’ll  get  around 
to  it  one  of  these  days. 

You  may  have  deleted  a bit  more  irrelevant  information  in  your  rewritten  paragraphs — references,  perhaps  to  the 
mother’s  asthma  or  the  itchiness  of  fibreglass  insulation.  To  some  degree  these  are  stylistic  choices;  a more 
conversational  style  allows  you  to  include  a bit  more  unnecessary  information,  which  can  add  interest  and  a personal 
touch.  The  thing  is  to  be  aware  of  your  style,  purpose,  and  audience,  and  to  strive  for  unity  in  your  writing  within  that 
context. 
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2.  Responses  will  vary  greatly.  Here’s  one  paragraph  that’s  been  rewritten  to  increase  its  coherence.  Compare  it  with 

your  own. 

English  is  the  world’s  richest  language.  Other  languages,  for  example,  don’t  even  have  such  a thing  as  a 
thesaurus  because  they  have  far  fewer  synonyms  than  English.  The  reason  our  language  has  so  many 
synonyms  is  its  heavy  borrowing  from  other  tongues — a result  of  its  history.  The  roots  of  English  go  back 
to  the  Germanic  Saxon  language,  which  gave  us  most  of  our  concise,  one-syllable  words  with  strong 
consonant  sounds — words  like  war,  book,  and  cow.  Then  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Vikings  invaded 
England,  bringing  with  them  their  own  language.  Many  Viking  words  entered  our  vocabulary,  most 
notably  words  with  the  “sk”  sound  like  skirt  and  sky.  Finally,  in  1066  the  French-speaking  Normans 
conquered  England,  and  after  that  for  centuries  all  the  nobility  spoke  French.  Eventually,  however, 
noblemen  adopted  English,  and  French  died  out.  By  this  time,  though,  many  French  words  had  entered 
the  language.  On  top  of  this,  English  has  absorbed  many  Latin  and  Greek  terms — especially  for  use  in  the 
sciences.  The  result  is  that  English  is  a very  rich  tongue,  and  English  speakers  can  often  express  shades  of 
meaning  unavailable  to  those  who  speak  other  languages. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  the  following  sentences: 

a.  When  the  moose  stepped  into  the  road,  Jean-Luc  screeched  to  a stop. 

b.  Old  Mrs.  Swensen  tackled  the  purse  snatcher  right  on  the  sidewalk. 

c.  To  live  is  to  work  and  to  work  is  to  live:  that’s  my  motto. 

d.  One  of  the  rules  of  this  school  is  that  no  one  can  park  in  the  bus  lane. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  what  follows: 


Drug  Use  Among  Track  and  Field  Athletes 

Topics 

Approximate  Number 
of  Words 

• a brief  history  of  track  and  field  events 

0 

• the  principal  track  and  field  events 

0 

• the  factors  that  lead  to  drug  use  by  track  and  field  athletes 

200 

• training  techniques  of  modern  athletes 

0 

• nutritional  needs  of  athletes 

0 

• the  principal  drugs  used  by  track  and  field  athletes 

300 

• tests  used  to  determine  drug  use 

150 

• possible  side  effects  of  drugs 

100 

• problems  of  enforcing  drug  rules 

100 

• the  drug  problems  in  other  sports 

0 

• suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  problem 

150 

Total  number  of  words 

1000 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  the  ones  that  follow: 

a.  We  can  predict  medical  improvements  for  the  developing  world. 

b.  Rap  music  has  a very  powerful  beat. 
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c.  An  inadequate  education  can  ruin  people’s  lives. 

d.  The  strange  object  was  ten  feet  tall  and  fourteen  feet  around. 

e.  They  worked  hard  all  day  to  repair  the  devastating  damage  of  the  fire. 

f.  The  ripe  tomato  was  soft  and  bright  red. 

g.  After  his  election  defeat,  Helmut  thought  it  was  time  to  quit. 

h.  While  practising  his  saxophone,  Jan  heard  an  unusual  noise. 

i.  Our  environment  creates  ideas  within  us  that  influence  everything  we  do. 

j.  People  noticed  that  Colette  was  absent. 

k.  Elliot  couldn’t  keep  a secret. 

l.  We  left  in  a hurry  because  it  had  started  to  rain. 

m.  Until  people  start  to  care  about  others,  big  cities  will  have  slums. 

n.  Ashley  and  Beth  are  acquainted,  I believe. 

o.  All  the  acreage  owners  except  the  Olsons  haul  their  garbage  to  the  dump. 

6.  Remember,  you  just  may  end  up  having  to  rewrite  your  first  draft  almost  completely.  Take  all  the  time  you  need. 

When  you’ve  got  a good,  revised  copy  of  your  report,  go  on  to  the  next  stage;  editing  and  proofreading.  (Of  course,  if 
you  later  discover  that  your  report  could  do  with  some  more  revision,  you  can  still  come  back  and  revise  it  some  more.) 

Section  4:  Follow-up  Activities 

Extra  Help 

1.  Footnotes 

The  footnote  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  each  footnote  can  vary,  but  you  must  have  included  a number  before  each. 
According  to  some  handbooks,  you  may  omit  the  p.  or  pp.  abbreviations  for  page  and  pages  and  just  give  the  page 
number(s). 


' James  B.  Bell  and  Earl  W.  Buxton,  ed..  Reflections 
(Toronto:  Wiley  Publishers  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1975),  pp.  83-84. 

^ Wendy  Herman,  “Are  Politics  Killing  the  Whale?” 
Toronto  Star.  12  July  1981,  p.  Cl. 

^ “Cat,”  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  1994  ed. 

Rupert  O.  Matthews,  The  Maritime  Provinces 
(Halifax:  The  Image  Bank  Inc.,  1989),  pp.  60-70. 

^Barbara  Nash,  ed..  The  Complete  Book  of  Baby  Care 
(London:  Octopus  Books  Ltd.,  1978),  pp.  50-55. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary;  compare  yours  to  these: 

a.  Before  his  brother  had  a chance  to  withdraw  his  offer,  Azim  accepted  it. 

b.  Seldom  had  Grace  played  the  cello  as  well  as  she  did  that  evening. 

c.  Up  through  the  clouds  floated  the  hot-air  balloon. 

d.  An  unusually  talented  writer,  Leo  has  had  several  of  his  stories  published  already. 

e.  Never  before  had  I seen  such  reprehensible  behaviour. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  the  effectiveness  of  your  wordings  with  the  sentences  that  follow. 

a.  He  hoped  to  avoid  his  pain  and  grief. 

b.  The  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  concerns  a group  of  boys  who  revert  to  savagery. 

c.  Anna  felt  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  a good  education. 

d.  Because  I was  late,  I made  a phone  call. 

e.  At  this  time  the  answer  is  simply  no. 

f.  The  fire  chief  surprised  us  by  proving  that  a pyromaniac  had  caused  the  tragedy. 

g.  Three  people  came  to  the  party. 

h.  Upon  receiving  a yes,  he  went  to  the  bulletin  board. 

i.  Mr.  Tymchuk  was  buried  on  Friday,  three  days  after  he  died. 

j.  Because  we  may  run  short,  please  count  the  number  of  pencils  in  the  classroom. 
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Enrichment 


1.  a.  The  subject  is  Drugs  and  Youth. 

b.  The  topic  could  be  one  of  the  following: 

• Athletes  for  a Strong  America  • Drug  Education 

• Save  America’s  Future  (Organization) 

c.  This  article  was  written  by  S.  De  Vore. 

d.  Yes,  it  does. 

e.  This  article  appeared  in  Newsweek. 

f.  This  article  appeared  in  December,  1990. 

g.  This  article  is  in  Volume  13,  and  it  begins  on  page  30. 

2.  a.  A research  report  answers  questions  that  an  audience  may  have  about  your  topic.  The  questions  that  you  want  your 

report  to  answer  can  be  used  to  guide  your  research.  It  is  easier  to  find  the  answers  if  you  know  what  the  questions 
are. 

b.  The  following  strategies  for  avoiding  plagiarism  are  mentioned: 

• Take  point  form  notes. 

• Use  your  natural  writing  voice  to  restate  the  information  from  another  writer. 

• Read  the  material  until  you  understand  it  completely;  then  close  the  book  and  write  the  main  ideas  from 
memory. 

c.  Begin  writing  your  report  only  when  you  have  narrowed  your  topic  down  and  have  finished  researching  and 
making  notes. 

3.  There  is  a great  deal  of  information  that  you  could  find  if  you  applied  yourself.  On  page  234  of  On  Stage  3,  there  is 
some  basic  information  about  the  playwright  Rod  Langley.  Through  your  research,  what  else  were  you  able  to  learn 
about  Langley’s  life,  career,  and  accomplishments?  Are  you  interested  in  reading  another  one  of  his  plays?  Which 
one(s)?  Why? 

4.  Responses  will  vary  here.  There  are  many  topics  and  sources  of  information  that  you  might  consider  if  you  were  to  do 
research  for  a film  about  Norman  Bethune.  Your  local  library  would  have  all  the  information  you  would  need.  You 
would  be  able  to  get  a great  deal  of  information  from  books  and  periodicals  as  well  as  videos  and  other  sources.  You 
would  be  able  to  talk  to  your  librarian  if  you  were  having  trouble  finding  the  information  you  needed. 

What  follows  is  a list  of  possible  research  topics: 


• Bethune,  Norman 

• China,  20th  Century 

• Mao  Zedong  (alternate  spelling:  Mao  Tsetung) 

• China,  The  People’s  Republic  of 


• Tuberculosis 

• China,  Communism  in 

• Spanish  Civil  War  (1936) 

• International  Brigade 


• World  War  II 

• Communism 

• Fascism 

• Francisco  Franco 


You  should  do  more  than  simply  look  up  the  heading  “Bethune,  Norman”  in  the  sources  you’re  using.  Everyone  is 
influenced  by  things  that  happen  around  them;  so  to  understand  Bethune  better,  you  should  learn  more  about  the  world 
in  which  Bethune  lived.  It  was  a world  very  different  from  the  one  in  which  you  live  now.  The  things  Bethune  saw 
and  heard  all  shaped  his  point  of  view  about  things.  You’ll  understand  his  decisions  and  actions  much  better  if  you 
understand  the  things  that  were  going  on  around  him.  Through  your  film,  you  would  be  able  to  share  your  insights 
about  Bethune  with  your  audience. 


5. 


If  you  have  any  other  questions  about  how  to  use  the  library  effectively,  talk  to  your  local  librarian. 
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